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VINEY’S CONVERSION AND COURTSHIP. 


By SOPHIE SHEPARD. 
I. 


Viney felt that life was hard. Viney was a maid of sixteen, brown of color, and as pretty as one 
of Stoddard’s South-sea Island girls—though for my part I have never quite believed in the charms 
of those winsome nymphs. In her soul Viney was a frivolous little wretch who loved to feast, flirt, 
sing, and dance, regardless of the fact that she might have to pay the piper. Her tastes, indeed, did 
not stand in the way of her usefulness, for Viney was “as handy as the next one” ; she worked right 
royally when she worked, and idled, it must be owned, after the same fashion: Her discontent now 
was not owing to the meanness of opportunity, for plenty of gayety went on about her. Fate in the 
shape of an elder sister stood between her and the desires of her heart. This sister, Mrs. Ally Phil 
Hancock by name, was a shining light in the Happy Hollow Baptist Church, and she put her foot 
down too hard for it to become entangled in “de devil’s snares,” as she called junketings of a 
worldly nature. Her special duty was to keep watch and ward over Viney, and train her in the 
way she should go. This was no easy task, for Viney was a born rebel. With a figure supple as 
that of the Discus-thrower, strong statuesque arms, and extraordinary agility of motion, she would 
have been a terrific foe to meet in an Amazonian fray. But fortunately she was very good- 
natured, and extremely susceptible to kind words. “Sis Ally” managed her without the least 
trouble in life, when she followed her own ideas in the matter, and did not allow herself to be too 
much guided by Elder Simeon Buford, who had long regarded Viney as a “ brand.” 

“De trouble is, Sis Ally,’ complained Viney one day, “ you ein’t neber willin’ fur me ter have 
no fun.” 

“ What you call fun, chile ?” said Ally, good-humoredly, resting one hand on her hips. Ally was 
ten years Viney’s senior, ‘an’ ten years ahead of her in looks,” her admirers declared. The truth 
is, the sisters were exactly alike, except that for the last ten years one had been growing tall and the 
other broad—very broad. | 

“Well, picnics an’ parties an’ barbecues an Jancin’!” 

“Dancin’! Now sec here, Viney, dar’s or . thing you kin purpose yo’ min’ on, an’ dat is dis: 
When de devil sees a sinner er-dancin’, he is- ad on it—powerful glad on it—an’ he keeps rattliw 
in de light-wood knots ter make de fire doub|,-hetted fur ’em.”* 

“ Dunno bout dat, but I does know dat yowain’t willin’ fur me ter hab de joys ov life.” 

“You'll neber know dem joys, Viney, till yon is a worker in de vineyard ov de Lord; but if it’s 
gaddin’ about you’re hankerin’ arter, I’m sure we have enough o’ dat ter satisfy a cormorus.” 

“Yes, baptizin’s an’ funerals.” 

“ Well, baptizin’s is very joyous occasions, an’ funerals is improvin’ to de soul, however dey harries 
de feelin’s. An’ den look at de tea parties we is invited to attend wid our presence an’ far ter eat 
chicken pie, an’ drink coffee, an’ praise de Lord.” : 

“*Pears like you don’t have no interestin’ folks at yo’ ’semblages. Now ef you would jes’ sprinkle . 
in a few young ’uns, like—like—” | 7 

“ Like Jack Chaney, maybe you're tryin’ ter say,” said Ally, severely.. ) 

Viney blushed ; and Ally knew she blushed, though no sign was visible through her dusky skin. | 
She hung her head too, and dug her toes into the ground, but finally, plucking up heart of grace : 

“ 8’posin’ I did mean Jack Ghaney? I guess you kin cross many a waggin track widout meetin’ 
anybody apy fairer-spoken dan him. Now, Sis Ally, dat gran’ quiltin’ o’ your’n, why dou’t you give 
Jack a invite ?” 

“ He can’t darken my do’,” said Ally, solemnly. “Fur what does de hymn say ? 


* Blest is de man—’ 


[Continued on page 246. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
AN OFFER TO YOUNG AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


For the best original drawing to illustrate AvrrepD Dowett’s 
“Christmas Hymn”—the drawing to be suitable for publication in 
Harper’s MaGazine, and to be the exclusive work of an American 
artist not over twenty-five years of age—Messrs. Harper & Bro- 
THERS offer an award of THREE THOUSAND DOLLARS, upon 
the honorable understanding that the snecessful competitor shall use 
the same for the prosecution of art study in one or more of the best 
American schools, including also a sojourn abroad of at least six 
months for the study of the old masters, The award will be paid 
in such installments and at such times as shall best suit the conven- 
tence of the recipient for the prev poses specified. 

The drawings must be received by Messrs. HarpPER & BRoTHERS 
not later than August 1, 1883, addressed “* Art Competition, Har- 
per’s Magazine, Franklin Square, New York” ; and each must be 
designated. by an assumed name or motto, which should also be 
given, together with the real name, age, and residence of the artist, 
in a sealed envelope accompanying the drawings, and not to be opened 
until the result of the competition shail have been determined. The 
name of the successful competitor will not be publicly announced 


_ until the publication of the drawing. 


Mr. R. Swatn Girrorp, N.A.; Mr. F. D. Minvet, A.N.A.; and 
Me. Cuartes Parsons, A.N.A., Superintendent of the Art Depart. 
ment, Harper & Brotuers, will act as judges of the competition. 

It is intended to engrave the snecessful drawing as one page for 
Harper’s MaGazine of December, 1883; and should other drawings 
submitted be found suitable, second, third, and fourth awards will be 
made, as follows: one page Harprr’s WEEKLY, $300; one page 
Harper's Bazar, $200; one page Harprr’s Youne Prope, $100, 

If the judges should decide that no one of the drawings is suitable, 
Messrs. Hareer & Brotners reserve the right to extend the limit of 
time and re-open the competition. a 

Two Christmas Hymns by Ateren Domett have been published. 
That published in 1837 is the one for the illustration of which artists 
are invited to compete, and a printed copy of it will be sent on ap- 


plication to 5 
7 HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Squark, New York. 


THE DYNAMITE CAMPAIGN, 
OBODY who is familiar with the facts, not even 
Mr. PARNELL or Mr. Davitt, holds that the op- 
pression of Ireland by England is now so cruel and 


hopeless as to justify armed and bloody revolution. 
Their policy, in view of all the abuses that have been 


corrected, is that of O°;CoNNELL—that further changes 


are to be sought by lawful means. That there has 
been in times past enormous injustice in Ireland is 
undeniable; that England was largely responsible for 


it is unquestionable; that there is still much individ- 
ual suffering due to individual wrong and to unwise 


laws ‘is probable; and that all such injustice ought to 
be remedied every honest man will admit. On the 
other hand, that unjust laws in Ireland have been re- 


pealed, that immense abuses have been corrected, that . 


the condition of the country has been greatly im- 
proved, that there is a general disposition in England 
to relieve all just complaint in Ireland, and that the 
head of the present ministry is a proved friend of 
Irish amelioration, are all familiar facts. In sucha 
situation to begin a system of murder and anarchy as 
a means-of helping Ireland, under the plea that Eng- 
land will do nothing that it_is not forced to do, is 
merely a challenge to tremendous reprisals. 

W hat is called the Dynamite policy is therefore, in 
the absence of reasonable justification of forcible revo- 
lution, simply agitation by assassination. It proposes 
to carry political objects by murder. If Congress will 
not pass a prohibitory tariff or decree free trade, it 
holds that the opposition should blow up the Capitol, 
and leave Senators and Representatives to their fate. 
It is, in fact, a project of extermination of the opposi- 
tion, and Mr. LowELL tells but the truth‘in saying 
that such a scheme is as repulsive to Americans as to 
all other civilized people. Mr. PARNELL is the leader 
and one of the founders of the Land League. He is 
a member of Parliament, and he approves Parliament- 
ary agitation and the relief of Irish difficulties by 
laws passed in the usual way. To the Dynamite lead- 
‘ers this seems to be a milk-and-water method. Their 
plan is to blow up public buildings, and to destroy in- 
nocent men, women, and children, friends and oppo- 
nents together, in order to coerce the Government to 
adopt some unknown and undefined course in Ireland, 
or to exasperate it to shake off Ireland altogether. 
Mr. PARNELL and Mr. Davitt and their friends are 

coming to stand for a Gironde in the Irish agitation, 
and men like the informer Casey and his fellow-as- 
sassins are apparently to be the accepted leaders. 
The Dynamite policy is sheer anarchy and social dis- 
solution as against humanity, civilization, and law. 
The intelligence and conscience of every country are 
against it as they are against piracy and poisoning. 
Every Dynamite agent is an enemy of human society, 
and in every civilized country whatever can be done, 
with due regard to the just guarantees of liberty and 
within the forms of law, to suppress criminal actions 
will certainly be done. 

There are some readers who impatiently ask.why 
England does not cut Ireland adrift. But what 
would happen, and by what right could any civilized 
country take such a responsibility without a free and 


fair demand honestly made and ascertained, and with- 


out opportunity for a careful and timely adjustment 
of terms? Thecondition of the Irish people is summed 
up in two words—poverty and ignorance. Ireland 
separated from England would be at once dominated 
by the most cruel despotism, that of the Dynamite 
agents. _ It would not be PARNELL and DAVITT and 
McCarTHy, but CasEY and Brapy and the assassins 
of Phoenix Park, who would rule a destitute and 
superstitious population. The *‘landlords” would be 
“‘ brought to justice,” and a saturnalia of terror would 
follow the ‘‘independence of Ireland.” It is not a 
decent or an honorable answer to say that England 
might thank herself for it, because the real question 
is not the origin of the present situation, but its wise 
relicf. Undoubtedly there may be a very large party 
in England for summary separation from Ireland. 
But separation would mean murderous desertion of 
those whom England is bound to protect, including 
Irishmen in England and both Englishmen and Irish- 
men in Ireland. The only humane course is legal 
remedy of wrongs. But every murder and explosion 
and outrage makes such remedy more difficult and 
improbable. It is the misfortune of this country that 
money is given here for ‘‘ the cause of Ireland” which 
is probably devoted to criminal purposes, and it is 
very irritating to those who suffer by the crimes that 
money so given should be so used. But such trans- 
actions necessarily elude the law, because the money 
is not given for an avowed criminal object. Ifa man 


‘should professedly receive money to aid the perpetra- 


tion of crime, the law would interfere. Or if there 
were declared war between England and Ireland, we 
should strictly observe neutrality. Or if a conspiracy 
to commit crime were known to the police, it would 
be suppressed. But the law can not prevent gifts of 
money to aid Ireland, or Germany, or France, or any 
other country. The people of the United States have 
no sympathy with crime of any kind ordegree. They 
do not smile at the Irish situation because the English 
opinion of ‘‘ society,” and the clubs, and the ministry, 
was unfriendly to us in our greatstruggle. Whenev- 


| er and wherever the United States can properly lay 


their hands upon Dynamite plotters and assassins they 
will not hesitate. | 


STRIKING A SNAG, 


THE passage of the administrative reform bill by 
Congress, in obedience to a very decisive and unmis- 
takable expression of public opinion, naturally led to 
the introduction of similar bills in the State Legisla- 
tures of New York and Pennsylvania. This was es- 
pecially proper, for it was in both of those States that 
the abuses and evils of the spoils system first appear- 
ed, and the surrender of JACKSON to what CLay call- 
ed the New York system. which Marcy defended in 
his famous phrase, was merely opening the national 
service to mischiefs long established in the States, and 
which from JEFFERSON’s inauguration had been stead- 
ily besieging the general government. There are 
two bills pending in the New York Legislature, one a 
bill of the Reform Association, and adapting the Con- 
gressional bill to State conditions, and one introduced 
by Mr. ROOSEVELT, applicable to the city of New 
York. Mr. MILLER, of New York, also introduced a 
bill providing for inquiries into the number, duties; 
appointment, etc., of officers, both in the State and 
county service, which by his consent has been made a 
part of the first bill mentioned, which is supported by 
the Reform Association, and from which Mr. RoosgE- 
VELT’S bill substantially differs, we believe, only in 
its mandatory character in regard to the city. 

Upon the discussion of the bill the Democratic 
speakers made the same mistake that their fellow-par- 
tisans made.in the Senate at Washington. They 
taunted the Republicans as being the sick monk, for- 
getting that they assumed the position of the well 
monk. Without denying the justice of their gibes at 
the trifling and the delay of the Republicans in deal- 
ing with the subject, it is evident that such sneering 
can not take the place of action. The Democrats 
have loudly demanded reform, and the demand was 
perfectly well understood to mean this particular 
kind of reform. Not only the party in general, but 
individual members of the party, have declared for it,. 
and the country plainly expects and requires it. No- 
thing, indeed, now obstructs it but the class of profes- 
sional politicians. In this situation it is useless, even 
with a party purpose, to say, with Mr. HAGGERTY in 
ethe New York Assembly, that the Democratic party 
is not to be bulldozed into sustaining a bill, but ought 
to take the subject up in its own time and way. The 
introduction of a bill providing for the reform to 
which the Democrats are pledged, and making it a 
special order, are in no sense bulldozing, and the Dem- 
ocratic party in Ohio, in Pennsylvania, and New York, 
has shown no disposition whatever to promote reform; 


sively Democratic. 


The wise party course under the circumstances is 
precisely the same for both parties. The Democratic 


argument for doing nothing is that the Democratic 


party is sure to elect the next President, and that it is. 


suicidal to abandon the patronage. But the more 
obvious this position becomes—and it is already very 


evident—the more certain is Democratic defeat. The 


while in Congress the opposition was almost exclu- 


very fact that the Republicans aid their party im- 
mensely by favoring this reform should open Demo- 
cratic eyes. Vague declamation about stopping pec- 
ulation and correcting abuses, when accompanied by 
no mention of methods and by derision of all meth- 
ods proposed, is child’s play, and deceives nobody. 
How do the Democrats mean to stop peculation and 
correct abuses? Is it merely by electing Democrats ? 
Then the country has only to look at Democratic gov- 
ernment in the city of New York, and Democratic 
speeches and votes in Congress, and Democratic 
speeches and votes and acts in the Legislatures of 
New York and Pennsylvania and Ohio, and the tone 
of the Democratic press, to decide whether Democratic 
ascendency is in itself a security against abuses of 
administration. Governor CLEVELAND, who came in 
upon a “tidal wave,” said truly that success in 1884 
depended upon party conduct in the mean while. 
But the Governor is the only man in his party in 
New. York who seems to be aware of the profound 
truth of his remark. 3 


A NATIONAL UNIVERSITY. 


WASHINGTON hoped to see a national university, 
and JoHN QUINCY ADAMS urged its erection. The 
project has been often revived, and a few years since 
it was pushed with some persistence. President Exior, 
of Harvard, in a very sagacious and timely pamphlet, 
pointed out that a national, in the sense of a national 
government, university was an institution inconsist- 
ent both with our principles of education and with 
our traditions, and that a true national university was 
not one supported by the public money, and left, in its 
organization and conduct, to the mercy of politicians 
in Congress, but a broad, comprehensive, unsectarian 
institution, amply endowed by private munificence, 


| appealing to every part of the country by its offer of 


the most complete and liberal education, and beyond 
the reach of parties and politicians. 

This is evidently also the view of Professor 
CHARLES SPRAGUE SMITH in his recent proposition— 
which is heartily approved by President BARNARD—to 
erect Columbia College into a national university. 
He states that large and increasing numbers of young 
Americans are compelled by the want of adequate 
scholarly training in this country to go abroad to seek 
it, and that this proclamation of intellectual poverty 
is a shame in which we ought not to acquiesce. A fit- 
ting site for an institution which shall satisfy every 
requirement of study he holds, and we think justly, to 
be the central city of the country, and since the foun- 
dations of such a school are already laid in New York, 
in Columbia College, the work, he thinks, may be con- 
sidered to be already begun, and to erect the national 
university it is only necessary completely to develop 
Columbia College. | 

This seems to be a very reasonable plan, for what- 
ever sectarian or other limitations there may be in the 
charter could be readily removed. As we said last. 
week, the munificence and pride of New York might 
well foster the college, which is so honorably asso- 
ciated with the city, and in which so many eminent 
New-Yorkers have been trained, into a truly nation- 
al university. The broader and the more generous 
the policy of the trustees, the more will the public be 
inclined to heed the appeal of Professor SmirH. No- 
thing is more striking in the history of education in 
the country during the last quarter of a century than. 
the change in the college system from that of a recluse 
academy into that of a great school of the people, re- 
lying for prosperity not upon an antiquated and tra- 
ditional curriculum supervised by pedants and peda- 
gogues, but upon the perception that the true function 
of a university is to provide the. best instruction in 
every study, that the chief point is the teachers, not 
the scholars, because scholars will naturally seek the 
most accomplished instructors. The recent statement 
of the trustees of Columbia and the appeal of Profegs- 
or SMITH will stimulate an interest which can not but 
be of great service to the college and to the cause of 
good education. | 


HUNT'S “BATHERS.” 


WE have often had occasion to speak of the astonishing 
progress of wood-engraving inthis country, to which we trust 
something of a freshimpulse will be given by the proposition 
of the HARPERS for a competition of designs in illustration of 
Domett’s “Christmas Hymn.” It has sometimes seemed 
as if steel-engraving might be left behind in the race, but 
Mr. J, A. LOWELL, of Boston, has been of another mind, and 
his interest in the development of steel-engraving has just 
been rewarded by the remarkable reproduction upon steel 
ot WILLIAM M. Hwunt’s “ Bathers?” by 8S. A. ScHoLL. Of Mr. 
SCHOLL’s admirable portrait of EMERSON, which Mr. Nor- 
TON chose for the EMERSON-CARLYLE correspondence, we 
have jalready spoken. But the “ Bathers” seems to mark a 
distinct epoch of progress in steel-engraving. , 

The composition of the picture is very simple. It repre- 
sentsia darkly embowered stretch of still water, and a na- 
ked boy, with his back to the spectator, and with arms out- 
stretched to balance himself for a spring, stands upon the 
shoulders of another boy hidden in the water to his arm- 
pits. The flesh quality aud modelling, the lithe suppleness 
of the young figure, the delicately balanced pose, are all 
reproduced with such freedom, vigor, and subticty that at 
a little distance the richness and roundness and fullness of 


the engraving wonderfully replace the picture. The hard- 
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ness and fixed precision of the older style are lust in the 
flowing grace and hroad fidelity of this treatment, and those 
who knew HuNT’s delight in every finer form of art can im- 
the enthusiasm with which he would have recognized 
tion of the engraver’s feeling and skill with his 


agine 
the co-opera 


This work reveals new possibilities in steel-engraving, 


and, with the amazing }vogress in engraving upon wood, it 
+. an exceedingly interesting illustration of American activ- 
ity in art. Mr. LOWELL, to whose energy, confidence, and 
liberality the result is due, in the honest pursuit of his busi- 
ness, has done also a public service, for such is every ad- 
vance in the nobler arts. 


“DIALECT TALES.” 


THE pretty volume under this title is peculiarly Ameri- 
can. Like BRET HARTE’s frontier stories, these tales treat 
of aspects of life and of a kind of humor which are unknown 
elsewhere, and of which there are glimpses in the journals 
of travellers in the South and Southwest of the United 
States. They have a certain historic value, also, because 
the kind of life which they portray will vanish rapidly be- 
fore the advance of a new spirit into every remote and se- 
cluded part of the country. Already the vivid pictures of 
life in Mr. OLMSTED’s Sea-board Slave States are strange, like 


those of ARTHUR YOUNGQ’S Travels in France, so striking have 


been the changes in the regions which he describes. “Sher- 
wood Bonner,” in the profusely illustrated volume of Dia- 
lect Tales, which is just published by the HARPERs, has in 
the same way rescued odd traits of humor and character- 
istic scenes Which will soon be known ouly in such books. 


DISRAELI AS A FRIEND OF THIS COUNTRY. 


' THERE has been always a feeling in this country that 
Lord BEACONSFIELD was honestly friendly to the Union 
during the late war, and his attitnde has been cited to dis- 
parage that of Mr.GLADSTONE. A recent letter in the Lon- 
don Advertiser, however, shows that the impression in re- 
gard to DISRAELI is unfounded. The writer says that he 
had frequent conversations with Lord BEACONSFIELD upon 
the subject, and that his lordship always regarded “ recog- 
nition” as a possible card to be played at the right moment. 

The invasion of Pennsylvania by LEE he held to be 
the favorable time, and he told the correspondent that he 
thought that the moment for action had arrived. He was 
of opinion that the proposition should proceed from the Tory 
or Confederate side, and that it would come best from him, 


while Lord PALMERSTON would be glad to accept a Parlia- - 


mentary deelaration of a policy which he personally ap- 
proved. The correspondent, quoting DISRAELI’s words, says: 


“** But,’ he continued, ‘I can not speak without more knowledge 
of the subject than I now possess, and I should be glad if you 
could give-me a brief, furnishing the necessary statistics of the 
population, the institutions, the commercial and political prospects, 
of the Southern ‘States, in order that when the moment comes I 
- mav be fully armed.’ I procured the necessary information from 
the best authorities, and placed it in his hands. Every day seemed 
to bring the moment for its use nearer, and the general feeling in 
the House of Commons was perfectly ripe for the motion in favor 
of ‘recognition,’ when the news of the battle of Gettysburg came 
like a thunder-clap upon the country. General Meape defeated 
Lrg and saved the Union, and from that day not another word was 
heard in Parliament about recognition. A few days afterward I 
on Mr. Disrak1t, and his exact words were, ‘ We nearly put our 

oot in it, 


This statement is corroborated by that of a gentleman 
who was entirely familiar with the situation in England at 
the time. He says that although DisRaEL! himself waited 
to see how the cat would jump, his alter ego, Lord CAIRNEs, 
and all the Tory set, were as actively mischievous as they 
could be, and doubtless with the connivanee of their chief. 

LMERSTON swaggered and blazed to the music halls about 

1¢ Trent affair in his usual style. But one of his colleagues 
assured the gentleman whose view we quote that PALMER- 
STON was not inclined to recognize the Confederacy. He 
had been all his life crnsading against slavery, from mixed 
motives, and this undoubtedly restrained him, while he cer- 
_tainly resisted the strongest solicitations of Louis Napo- 
LEON. That DISRAELI was friendly to the side of the gov- 
ernment in our struggle is a mere Wondrous Tale of Alroy. 


_THE BOSTON MUSIC HALL AND THE 
GREAT ORGAN. 


THE statement that the great organ in the Boston Music 
Hall had been sold is incorrect. But the sale has been sug- 
gested, in order, apparently, to provide a few more seats, and 
there is a strong and very intelligible feeling of opposition 
to the sale. The organ is one of the largest and finest in 
the country, and like the great organ at Haarlem, in Hol- 
land, it is a pride of the city. There is no other place to 
which it could be removed, and should it be taken down it 
must be laid away, and necessarily suffer great injury. Its 
removal would put an end to the noble oratorio perform- 
ances of the Handel and Haydn Society, which are one of 
the great musical traditions of the city, and the Music Hall 
robbed of its organ would have lost its unique distinction. 

For such a loss it can not be thought that the gain of 
some two hundred seats would be an adequate compensa- 
tion, and there is a singular misconception of the value of 
association in the proposition to sell so essential and char- 
acteristic a part of such a hall. Surely an organ is needed 
in the Music Hall, and to replace this magnificent instru- 
ment by a meaner one would be only to make permanent a 
humiliating contrast. It is the great organ which justifies 


the distinctive name of the building, as it is its most fitting | 


decoration. 

We do not quite understand why opposition to the re- 
moval of the organ should be regarded as a “sentiment,” in 
the sense of sentimentality. The feeling which consecrates 
Bunker Hill or Faneuil Hall is undoubtedly a sentiment, 
and 80 was the patriotism which is associated with both. 

® many persons without a musical ear délight in music 
seems to be only sentiment. It is sentiment which hangs 
the portraits in Faneuil Hall, and it is sentiment only which 
“Would be concerned at their removal. But certainly it is a 


sentiment worthy of cultivation. Is not any building in- 
vested with a noble and elevating sentiment in itself a re- 
fining and beneficial possession for aly community? And 
is not the same thing true of the parts of a building, or those 
objects in it which a similar sentiment invests? The Elgin 


Marbles in London are not what they were in Athens, nor | 


was the temple from which they were stolen the same after~ 
they were gone. The Music Hall when the great organ is 
gone will have suffered an irremediable loss. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


THE portrait upon another page is that of one of the 
youngest Republican leaders of the Assembly, who has for- 
tunately inherited the manly public spirit of his father, 
with an intrepidity and independence which are as valua- 
ble as they are unusual in public life. Mr. ROOSEVELT is one 
of the very few Assemblymen that the Republican party is 
able to send from the city to the Legislature, and he and 
his colleague Mr. HowE have represented the highest char- 
acter and purpose of the party. 

Like many of the younger Republicans, Mr. ROOSEVELT 
holds the soundest views upon public questions with the 
feeling that the Republican party is the organization which 
from its traditional principles and the character of its mem- 
bership is more likely wisely to secure the public welfare. 
This feeling has been undoubtedly strengthened in the case 
of Mr. ROOSEVELT. by his observation of the course of the 
Democratic party in the Legislature. ‘That party has done 
nothing whatever to inspire public confidence, and Mr. 
ROOSEVELT has been among the. most active in stripping 


. = the mask of Democratic professions of economy and re- 
orm, 


With energy and ardor, and with a directness and plain- 
ness of speech from which older legislators shrink, Mr: 
ROOSEVELT in the last session moved the WESTBROOK in- 
quiry, and in the present session he has urged proceedings 
to vacate the charter of the Manhattan Elevated Railway 
Company. He has also introduced the municipal civil 
service reform bill, and his voice and vote are sure for what- 
ever is honest, wise, and progressive. 


MRS. CARLYLE'S LETTERS. 


THE HARPERS have issned in a neat volume the letters 
of Mrs. CARLYLE to her husband and various friends, and 
the book is one of singular interest because it is so inti- 
mate a revelation of a remarkable woman who was well 
known by her friends to be hardly less striking a person 
than CARLYLE. The apparently remorseful tone of the Rem- 


tniscences, and the opinion freely expressed by Mr. FROUDE 


in his memoir of CARLYLE’s earlier years that CARLYLE was 
grossly and selfishly negligent of his wife, permitting a su- 
perior woman to become the slave of his whims and con- 
venience, produced a strong and general feeling of antipa- 
thy to him as a man. But the glimpses of Mrs. CARLYLE 
in the EMERSON-CARLYLE correspondence, and a more care- 
ful consideration of. CARLYLF’s imaginative richness and 
extravagance of expression, have favorably modified that 
feeling. 

The present volume, which is one of extraordinary inter- 
est, enables the reader to understand still more truly the 
exact situation. CARLYLE and his wife were both persons 
of genius and of most positive character and tastes. They 
were both in ill health and very poor. He was absorbed 
in study and writing. She was contriving and toiling to 
make both ends meet. Much of her life was sacrificed to 
the most teasing details, and the only consolation which 
the situation might have offered—the constant and ten- 
der sympathy of her husband in lightening somewhat the 
heavy burden—was wanting, by reason of his temperament 
and preoccupation. 

But that they were very closely attached to each other, 
that she was very proud of him, and happy in being his 
wife, despite all the clouds and irritations and troubles in 
the honsehold, is evident. He had plainly great defects 
of character, and she had often the consciousness of powers 
totally repressed. But the humoristic turn of the mind of 
each, and their remarkable facility and felicity of expres- 
sion, make it necessary to read very closely between the 
lines to determine the precise relation. That done, there 
will be greater justice to both than it seems to us is award- 
ed by Mr.FroupE. The book is one of extraordinary in- 
terest, and it will take a permanent place among the most 
valuable collections of letters in our literature. 


PERSONAL, 


Tne farewell dinner given to Mr. Exr1nv VeppeER by the Tile 
Club, of which he is a conspicuous luminary, was a graceful per- 
sonal tribute to an American artist who has brains, and whose 
early return from Rome will be very generally wished for. A 
public exhibition of some of Mr. Vepper’s paintings is now hold- 
ing in Boston. 

—When the news of the steam-ship Av?zona’s collision with an 
iceberg, some months ago, reached New York city, considerable 
anxiety was aroused in the breasts of the officers of one of the 
small mercantile life-insurance companies. Seven members of the 
organization were on board the vessel, and their simultaneous 
deaths would have imperiled its life. 

—A New-Yorker who recently attended a fancy-dress ball in 
ordinary evening attire was naively said by a lady to have been 
“ disguised as a gentleman.” oe 

—The studio of a celebrated American painter was visited by a 
collector of rents.. “Ah!” exclaimed the latter, standing at the 
proper distance from a newly hung landscape, and admiring it 
with enthusiasm, “there’s nature for you!’ Then approaching 
near enough to smell the pigments, he added, “ But these trees 
need finishing up a little.” Such, thought the painter, is popular 
art-criticism. 

—The modern missionary shines also as a pioneer in philology. 
During the last ten years the Madagascar missionaries have made 
important discoveries among the words and dialects, the legends 
and the folk-lore, of the islanders. i 

—“ It is the boast of New York that any charity that can prove 
itself to be practical and well administered is never allowed to lan- 
guish for want of funds in that city,” says the Pall Mall Gazette. 
“The Fresh Air Fund of the New York Tribune was an instance. 
The Tribune had only to show that for every three dollars contrib- 
uted a poor child could have a fortnight’s vacation in the country, 


— 


and means were supplied for the holidays of 5600 children. © Lon- 
don has in this respect taken a leaf, though as yet, we fear, but a 
small one, out of the book of New York.” Much of the success 
of this charity is due to the tact, perseverance, and benevolent im- 


pulses of the Rev. Parsons, its superintendent. 


—A well-known American singer deciares that a matinée au- 
dience does not tempt the performers ou the stage to draw upon 


their best resources: “ We singers, indeed, like to sing to the peo- 


ple, and nothing pleases us more than a representative country 
audience; but at matinées the listeners are almost exclusively 
ladies, and the muffled applause of their gloved hands is depress- 
ing. What we want is downright noise—with canes, umbrellas, 
feet, anything. It is the loudness of the appreciation that in- 
spires us.” 

—The accident to Mr. Henry Bereu, President of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, by which. he broke his 
collar-bone after jumping off the platform of a street car, has 
elicited many expressions of sympathy. Mr. Bercu was born in 
1823, and is the son of the eminent American ship-builder Cnris- 
TIAN Beran. His useful and successful society was incorporated 
in 1866. | 

—The offer of a prize by Harrer & Brorners for the best illus- 
tration to Domertr’s “ Christmas Hymn” has created a stir among 
the young artists of America. At present writing more than thir- 
teen hundred applications for copies of the hyma have been sent 
in by aspirants for the honor and the prize. A large-majority of 
the applications are from New York city; then follow, in the or- 


der named, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Cincinnati. Sev- 


eral have been received from New Orleans and Charleston, and 
one from Zuiii. 

—The imagination of Sir Hamitton could picture math- 
ematics among the fine arts. “To my particular constitution of 
mind,” he wrote, “‘a mathematical theory presents even more of 
‘the intense unity of a living spirit’ than the work of a poet or of 
an artist. Even the Principia of Newron, which is ordinarily pe- 


. rused as a model of inductive philosophy, I consider as being rather 


a work, a fabric, an architectural edifice, the external results of 
which have been, and will be, changed by the progress of experi- 
mental science, but which will always be interesting to mathema- 
ticians as a structure of beauticul thoughts.” 

—HanpDe. was born on the 24th of February, 1684, and it is 


suggested that a bicentennial celebration of the author of the 


Messiah would be appropiate next year. But when BrerrHoven’s 
remark that “ Hanpex is the unequalled master of all masters” is 
quoted in this connection, it will be remembered’ that new masters 
have appeared since his day, and that even BEETHOVEN praised him 
not absolutely, but as the producer of “ great effects with scanty 
means.” 

—The Academy advises every bachelor who has the slightest 
respect for the dignity of his position to consider a well-known 
Frenchman’s statement before investing in a victoria or a landau : 
“The victoria marks you as a candidate for matrimony, and leads 
you down an irresistible incline into the landau, where you are 
inextricably engaged beyond all hope of venture.” 

—Lord Grey thinks that England’s attempts to prevent the hor- 
rors of a war of extermination between the white and black races 
of South Africa have made matters worse instead of better; and 
the Cape Argus, a newspaper of that region, declares that the 
black races are increasing so fast that there is more danger of 
them preying on Englishmen than of Englishmen preying on them. 

—Every man of the British militia recently encamped at Brighton 
is said to have felt as much “loyal satisfaction” in the sight of 
the King’s Head Inn, where Cartes II. spent the night before 
sailing for Shoreham, as did Mrs. ToraLe and Fanny BuRNEY mo 
than a hundred years ago. 

—A whisper in New York having become audible in/Chicago by 
means of the telephone, an English editor predicts that before 
many years the more important debates in Parliament will be de- 
livered in the hearing of Great Britain, and such a speech as Mr. 
JoHN Briaut’s recent one at Glasgow will be heard simultaneously 
by great audiences in every town in the land. — 

—Mr. ALEXANDER WILLIaMs, of the well-known Boston firm of 
A. Wittiams & Co., booksellers and publishers, has retired from 


business. The event is one of interest not only to Bostonians, with’ 


whom the “ Old Corner Book-store” has been for so many years an 
institution, but to the book trade at large. Mr. Wititams was the 
oldest bookseller in the city, and he will take with him in his re- 
tirement the best wishes of thousands of friends. His large and 
prosperous business will be continued by his three partners, under 
the name of Cuppies, UpHam, & Co. 

—In an age when young Japan wears the evening dress of Pa- 
risian civilization, and when young Honolulu takes unaffectedly to 
brandy and seltzer or Apollinaris, it is a comfort, writes a foreign 
editor, to reflect that one corner of the world, Corea, still resolute- 
ly refuses to be moulded into the single uniform, stereotyped, West- 


ern pattern. ‘ What a pretty, picturesque, varied world it will be, 


to be sure, when everybody indues himself in frock-coats and chim- 
ney-pots with singular unanimity from Kamtchatka to the Cape of 
Good Hope, and from the converted polar Esquimau to the polite 
and cultivated inhabitants of a Europeanized Patagonia !” 


—An extract from the shooting register kept on a prince’s es-. 


tate in Austria shows that last year more than 75,000 deer, wild- 
boars, roebuck, pheasants, partridges, hares, wild-duck, and other 
game were killed. 

—The vestry of a church near London have resolved that the 
Athanasian Creed be read no more during service, and that the 
vicar shall be “ guaranteed against pains-and penalties” if he acts 
in accordance with their wishes in this respect. 

—Shall the sixpence toll now levied on all visitors to the church 
in Stratford-on-Avon where SHaksPEare’s -bones lie be used in 
paying the salaries of the curates or in keeping the edifice in re- 
pair? This great question still excites discussion in the land of 
the immortal bard. If the money must be raised at all, why not 
expend it in promoting a knowledge of SHaksPeaReE’s works ? 

—Lady Fiorence Drxie refused to call in a physician after her 


alleged attack by highwaymen, because, as she,said, “I dislike doc- - 


tors.” Thereupon the Lancet asks why people sometimes dislike 
them: “In part, doubtless, this feeling mey arise from the recog- 
nition that doctors lift up the veil, and see the psycho-physical being 
behind it; and prob; bly, in a certain proportion of instances, the 
sense of being know# is not pleasant.” 

—lIn ‘his eloquent funeral oration on the late Peter Cooper, the 
Rev. Mr. Cotiyer said that the founder of the Cooper. Institute 
“stands alone, so far as I know, among the men who would do 


some great work for the help and blessing of the whole nation, | 
and have lived to see that work perfected in their own life and’ 


time.” 
—Twelve Arabian acrobats, from Fez, Algiers, and Tunis, arrived 


a few days ago in New York city. To a 7imes reporter, who ad- . 
dressed them in their native Arabic, one of the number said: “ We> 


thought the steamer was going down every moment. We hardly 
ate anything during the voyage, and we do not feel very strong just 


now. We made a vow to our saint, Sint BEN ABBas, that if we 
reached land in safety, we would give him an offering of gold; so 


when we got to New York we took some gold coins, tied them up 
in a cloth, and threw them into the sea; they will find their way 
to the treasury of the saint just the same as if we put them there 


ourselves. I said to the sea: ‘Oh, you blue sea, if they ploughed - 
you, and sowed seeds on you, and the grass were to grow all over 


you, Pll never trust you again.’ ” 


| 
—— 
| 
| 
by 


THE BILLIARD CHAMPION. 


Tne late Billiard Tournament at Chicago, which resulted in a 
decisive victory for Jacop ScnuarErerR over Maurice Vienavx, the 
most celebrated player of France, has given rise to considerable 
bickering among devotees of the game. It is asserted that some 
experts claim that it was understood from the outset that SCHAEFER 
was to win, in order to create interest in future matches, and that 
VIGNAUX purposely missed several easy shots when SCHAEFER was 
playing with luck against him. This is hardly credible, and Vr- 


GNaUx’s evident chagrin at losing the first prize and the world ~ 


championship indicates that the match was fairly played. 
Vicnavx complains somewhat bitterly of the conduct of the au- 
dience, and of their boisterous applause when ScHArFER was makin 
good runs. He says that the noisy demonstrations, clapping o 
hands and stamping on the floor, completely unnerved him, and 
made it almost impossible for him to inaintain the coolness requi- 
site for good play. He seems to have good ground for complaint 
in this respect; and although it is very difficult to control the 
sympathies of an interested audience, every effort should\be made 
to insure fair play in this as in every other manner to the foreigner. 


THREE MAYORS. 


Cuicaco, Cincinnati, and Cleveland have cach elected a Demo- 


‘cratic Mayor. The success of Mr. Stepnens in Cincinnati is con-— 
sidered a victory for Mr. PENDLETON, and as giving that gentleman 
_ the leadership of the Democratic party in Ohio. The Chicago elec- 


tion was also considered an important turning-point for the Dem- 
ocrats, who wished by carrying the local election now to secure 
the Lake City, and with her the State, in 1884. Next to that a vic- 
tory now was deemed an important step toward the Gubernatorial 
boom for the Mayor-clect. Already the strongest Democratic pa- 
pers in the State are hoisting the name of Harrison for Governor, 


: J. Wi. FARLEY, MAYOR-ELECT OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Puorocrarurp by 


THE HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
Puotrocraruzep by Notman, ALBANY.—[See Pace 243.) 
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JACOB SCHAEFER, VICTOR IN THE CHICAGO BILLIARD 
TOURNAMENT.—Puorograrugp sy Fak. 


CARTER HARRISON, RE-ELECTED MAYOR OF CHICAGO. 


PuoToGRarHeD BY GeuRIG. 


and should the Democratic National Convention meet in Chicago 
the boom will be intensified. 
Besides Mr. Harrison, who now enters upon a third term as 
Mayor, ten Republican and eight Democratic Aldermen were elect- 


_ed in Chicago, leaving the complexion of the Council twenty-one 


Democrats to fifteen Republicans. The rest of the general ticket 
is Democratic. | 

In Cincinnati the Democrats elected not only the Mayor, but 
twelve candidates on the general ticket. The Republicans elected 
three. The Mayor, Police Judge, and Prosecuting Attorney elect 
were indorsed by the saloon-keepers and brewers, and eight of 
those elected were indorsed by the Municipal Reform Association. 
The Council will stand twenty-six Republicans and twenty-four 


Democrats. The School Board remains Democratic. 


The Democratic clean sweep in Cleveland was not a surprise. 
The Republicans had conceded the election to their opponents be- 
fore a vote was cast. Last spring the Democrats carried their 
ticket by over 2200 majority in the first flush of anger on the part 
of the Germans and saloon men over the passage of the Ponp law. 
This same: cause, added to others, gave them the Congressional 
ticket in the fall: by 5000 majority. This spring it was thought 
that the old trouble might have been allayed somewhat, and that 
a considerable part of the Germans would quietly vote the Repub- 
lican ticket. The result has shown this to be a fallacy, as the 
Democrats have carried the day by a large majority. The weather 
was fine, and a great deal of work was done. There was less ex- 


_citement than usual, as the people at large did not seem to be very 
enthusiastic, In the ward tickets considerable scratching was 


done from local causes. The Republicans so clearly conceded the 
election of the entire Democratic ticket that they did not gather to 
hear the returns read, while the Democrats filled the City Armory 
to overflowing. The victors are very loud in their boasts that they 
have come to stay, that they will elect a Governor in the fall, and 


elect a President in 1884, . 


‘ 


THOMAS J. STEPHENS, MAYOR-ELECT OF CINCINNATI, 
Puotrograruep py Lanpy. 
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THE CINCINNATI DRAMATIC FESTIV AL— PREPARING SCENERY.—Drawn BY H. F. Farny.—[See Pace ass 
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VOLUME XXVIL., NO. 1374, 


(Continued from front page.) 
VINEY’S CONVERSION AND 
COURTSHIP. 


an’ ov co’se it means "oman too— 

‘Blest is de man who ne’er consents 

"| By ill advice ter walk, 

Nor atands in sinners’ ways, nor sits. 

Whar men ungodly talk.’ ; 
Dat’s de p’int, Viney—men ungodly. Dat’s what 
Jack Chaney is—ungodly. An’ I couldn't have 
him at my party; he would jes’ be de fly in de 
’intment.” 


“Jack don’t do nothin’ wrong,” muttered his 
champion. 

“Oh no! He didn’t fight chickens las’ Sunday 
wid Tom Kinkle in actile sight o’ de moniments 
in de cimetery, did he ?” said Ally, crushingly. 

“ What tattle-tale brought dat ter yo’ years ?” 

“*Twarn’t no tattle-tale; it were de godliest 
man in de church—Elder Buford.” 

“J mought ’a knowed it. I allays did hate 
dat ole ’coon.” 

“Dem as hates is in danger o’ hell fire.” 

“Take keer, den, dat you don’t hate Jack 
Chaney,” cried Viney, quick as a cat. 

“Tclar ter goodness I don’t, Viney. I owns 
Jack is a nice, outspoken chap ez ever I seen, 
an’ ef he war on’y a child o’ grace, I could shout 
fur joy. An’ ter show you I don’t b’ar no malice, 
I’ll Jet you fix up a nice plate o’ goodies when I 
has my quiltin’, an’ sen’ ’em ter him in a frien’ly 
sperrit.” 

Viney laughed. “All right, Sis Ally; an’ I'll 
do all I kin ter he’p you git ready fur your quilt- 
in’, fur I knows you means ter make a gre’t occa- 
sion ov it.”” - 

“De gre’test,” said Ally, “dat hez been seen 
in dese parts sence slavery times.” 

When Ally said this it meant something. She 
was in the habit of having “ companies,” all ex- 
tremely comfortable in plan and execution, and 


_ the rumor that she was bent on outdoing herself 


at the coming “ quiltin’” made the mouths water 
of those who were bidden to the feast. Ally was, 
indeed, a hospitable soul ; and she had good right 
to bé, for the “‘ Phil Hancocks”’ were the most im- 
portant people in the colored community. Jolly 
tastes went hand in hand with their pious convic- 
tions, and somehow, in spite of Elder Buford, they 
had always managed to keep on the sunny side of 


religion ; and besides being jolly and young, our 


friends were rich—oh! crowning touch! .Uncle 
Phil “druv a team” for a gentleman who paid 
him thirty dollars a month, and Ally when in 
need had only to announce to the ladies of Happy 
Hollow that she was ready to do up their laces, 
or accept orders for embroidery, to find her hands 


’ fullof work. It can not be said that our friends 


laid up any money ; but they did better—they en- 
joyed it. Uncle Phil, indeed, sometimes shook 
his head over “‘de way money burnt in his pock- 
ets,” but, after all, he was not far behind Allv in 
hospitable feelings, and the flatteries of his friends 
upheld him. 

‘Phil gays ter me ter-day,” remarked Ally, as 
she and Viney sat beating cake for the party, each 
with a sinewy hand in a great wooden tray of 


- creamy golden batter—‘“ Phil says dat de money 


dis "ll cos’, fust an’ last, would ermos’ put a new 
L to de house; an’ we is cramped fur room, no 
doubt on’t. But I says, ‘Never min’, Phil; de L 
"IL take keer o’ itself. I ain’t been er-talkin’ 


bout dis quiltin’ party ten year for nothin’: De 


time has come, an’ Happy Hollow is er-gwine ter 
see style.’” 
IL 


Up rose the sun, and’ up rose Sis Ally, Uncle 
Phil, Viney, and a graceless grandchild called 
Tobe, who promised to give as much trouble as 
Viney in the years to come. He was on his best 
behavior now, for the day of the party had at last 
rolled round, and only a few final touches remain- 
ed to be given. Viney drew up a great bucket of 
flowers, picked the day before, and hung down the 
well to keep fresh, and decorated the front room ; 
Ally iced her last cake; Uncle Phil went off on 
an errand; while Tobe occupied his morning 
chiefly in grinning and washing himself behind 
the well. Early in the afternoon the guests as- 
sembled, brethren and sisters coming together. 
This was an innovation, as the brethren usually 
strolled in about supper-time, doing little more 


_than show their prowess as trencher-men. But 


Ally insisted on the change. “It’ll make things 
livelier,” she said, astutely. | 

Her cabin had been swept and garnished until 
it shone with cleanliness. There were only two 
rooms; but one was adorned with a grand _ piece 
of furniture, the very pride of Ally’s heart—a. 
mahogany chest of drawers, glittering with brass 
handles, and surmounted by an old-fashioned mir- 
ror. In both there were bits of carpet on the 
floors, pictures cut from the newspapers hanging 
against the whitewashed walls, and white curtains 
fluttering at the windows. 

Uncle Phil stood in the doorway, hands extend- 
ed, a twinkle in his eve, the same words of wel- 
come for all. Ally, régardless of the weather, 
was arrayed in a gorgeous crimson alpaca, but- 
toned tightly across her plump bust. On her head 
she wore a wreath of roses, one enormous red 
“Giant of Battle” being planted just above her 
forehead with'startling effect. This costume she 
wore and loved, not only loved, but rejoiced in, and 
was by no means unpleasing to look on with her 
beaming smiles, gleaming white teeth, and happy 
air of consciousness. The “company,” you may 
be sure, was gotten up in its best. All the finery 
in Happy Hollow was brought out to do honor to 
theoccasion. It wae soon evident that “ Sister El- 
sie” in a “black granadeer,” with a large white 
turkey-tail fan in her hand, was to take the palm 
for tip-top elegance ; but there was a pink muslin 
of a most satisfactory cut, and a white dimity 
that made Viney’s eyes dance; and none was so 

as to fail of setting off her costume with a 
fluttering ribbon, a bit of lace, a string of beads, 


or a dangling ear-ring. And though the whole 
effect was slightly suggestive of 
** Some in ra 


And some in tags, 
And some in velvet gowns,” 


it was festal in the extreme; so much so that Eld- 
er Buford—restless, uneasy soul !—feared a spir- 
it of worldliness was creeping into the Happy 
Hollow “ professors,” and suggested to Preacher 
Simpkins that he preach a sermon on “ dress an’ 
damnation widout furder delay.” 

Brother Simpkins, a guileless- looking, white- 
haired old man, whose expression seemed to 
struggle between one of cheerful kindliness and 
anxious care, smiled, but would make no promise. 
In fact, he had himself to-day sacrificed to the 
vanities, and was disposed to look with charity on 
fellow-sinners, though he hoped (good man !) that 
few suffered as he did. He wore a pair of wide 
flapping kersey trousers, home-made and of easy 
fit. So far so good; but his upper half was clad 
in a ey tight—coat of the kind known 
as swallow-tail, the gift‘of some former master. 
Time was when it hung agreeably on the preach- 
er’s spare figure, but with years had come pounds. 
The poor man grew corpulent, and his fine coat 
had no more “give” to it than Elder Buford’s 
theology. His soul was now distracted with won- 
dering whether the buttons would hold during 
the long evening, whether it was his duty to for- 
bear eating that the strain on the broadcloth 
should not be too great, or whether it would not 
be best to shamelessly unbutton himself at the 
beginning of the feast, and enjoy it like a man. 
I fear he leaned to the latter course, for the 
guests all knew that the hour of the supper was 
likely to be a season of joy. One “ brother” was 
overheard to whisper to a “sister” that he had 
“starved himself sence yistiddy so’s ter do full 
jestice to Sis Ally’s cookin’.” And though the 
sister put her kinky head on one side, and inti- 
mated that Brother ’Arrison “ ought ter be 
ashamed o’ hisself,” it was noticed that she cast 
longing glances through the open door into the 
next room, where the supper was laid. The long 
table was covered with a white cloth. “ None o’ 
yo’ po’ white trash linen,” Ally would say, “ but 
ginuine damask, not ter be beat in dis town nor 
de nex’ one.” 

The supply of crockery was made abundant 
by contributions from friends, who felt themselves 
honored in “ assisting” in ever so small a way at 
such an entertainment. All the treasured pieces 
of “chaney” from the different cabins were 
brought forward—‘“ chaney” which had been ob- 
tained either by gift or—well—otherwise from 
masters and mistresses of the past. Some of 
them were very beautiful, but their beauty shone 
unrecognized among the glittering new pewter 
spoons and picayune tumblers in which Uncle 
Phil had invested for the occasion. The table 
was already ornamented with cakes of goodly 
size, fruit, and sweetmeats. That part of the 
supper which was to be served hot was still un- 
dergoing the process of cooking. In this room 
Viney, in her best dress—an outgrown pink calico 
—presided cheerfully. She was as good as gold 
at such times, unless good for nothing by reason 
of a freak of temper or sweet native indolence. 
To-day, however, all was going right. She hov- 
ered undismayed round the open fire-place with 
its crackling logs, from whence savory odors 
came. . And small wonder! From the cranes in 
the wide chimney swung a chicken stew a la 
Hancock, and a pot of gumbo fit for the heroes 
of Homer; in an enormous tin coffee-pot coffee 
was being dripped; and on a spit in front of the 
glowing coals, with a “creeper” or small oven 
under him to catch the rich drippings, was a 
lordly turkey, a wild gobbler which Phil had kill- 
ed the Sunday before, in the teeth, so to speak, 
of the law and the gospel. He not only profaned 
the Sabbath, but scouted the enactment of the 
Legislature which had forbidden the shooting of 
game during August. One of the doubting sis- 
ters had gone to Preacher Simpkins to know what 
he thougtit-as to “de Lord’s people he’pin’ ter 
eat datar turkey.” Preacher Simpkins was found 
to hold advanced views. “ Well, sister,” he said, 
“T ain’t no ways a predjist man. I likes ter see 
jestice done—jestice to Brother Phil, an’ jestive ter 
de turkey gobbler, an’ jestice ter de brethering 
an’ de sisters what anticerpates ter purtake ov 
him.~ An’ while I wouldn’t hev sed to Brother Phil, 
‘Kill dat fowl,’ still he is at de present as dead 
as a do’ nail, and dar’s no puttin’ de life back in 
him, so I jes’ says dis, Let de Lord’s people en- 
joy him, an’ say nothin’, ’cep’n’ ter thank de Lord 
fur makin’ sich critters,” 

So there the turkey swung before Ally’s fire, 
seeming to preserve his dignity even under the 
process of being “done brown.” Tobe, who glo- 
ried in his office, kept him constantly turning, 
and as he displayed first his broad front, and then 
his shapely back, he seemed mildly to inquire if 
ever before had been seen such @ glorious devel- 
opment. From time to time Viney-basted him 
with her plump hands, and as often as she did 
so Tobe observed, with a blissful grin, “ Him 
gwine ter taste good, sho’.” 

Poor Viney! Very hot, very busy, she gleaned 
what amusement she could from the scraps of 
conversation that floated through the open door. 
She was conscious that she did not stand high in 
the mind of the assembly, and the girl felt her 
isolation, though she tossed her head over it. 

“TI s’pose dey is all elected fur salvation,” she 
mused, “‘an’ ole Satan hisself wouldn’t dar ter 
meddle wid dat crowd.” And Viney might have 
felt herself shut out from companionship with 
her kind but for a saving remembrance of Tobe. 
“He’s a limb, dat boy is,” she reflected, gazing 
sternly on him ashe “lecomoted” the turkey, 
“an’ ef I didn’t hab an eye on him he'd git de 
liver an’ gizzard in spite o’ me, even if dey was 
half done, an’ hot as de Bad Man’s fires.” 

Here Viney did Tobe injustice. The noble 


youth preferred coming in for the “pickings” 


rather than trusting to the uncertainties of the 
“ stealings.”’ 

“Sis Ally” was in high feather. Her quilt 
spread in the centre of the room, and the quilters’ 
needles flew through the shining fabric. It prom- 
ised to be finished by “ sundown,” which also 
meant supper-time. e “ brothers” assisted in 
the quilting by threading the needles for the “ sis- 
ters,” both parties attitudinizing in their best 
company manners. Whenever a sister received 
a needle she made a point of doing so between her 
thumb and forefinger, while the others were held 
straight out, as a public evidence that the owner 
‘“* knowed how ter behave herse’f in serciety.”’ 

“S’pose we take a little breathin’ spell,” said 
Sister Elsie, a3 the work grew warm, “an’ let’s 
onroll de quilt, ef Sister Ally is accommodatin’, 
an’ take a look at it.” 

“Ter be sho’,” cried Sis Ally; and in a mo- 
ment the nimble brothers had unrolled the light 
frame, and the quilt in all its beauty was unfold- 
ed before the admiring eyes of Sis Ally’s com- 

. It was a magnificent affair. Every shade 
of shimmering silk, every pattern of glorious bro- 
cade, every color of heaven-caught dye, seemed to 
blend in the shining whole—“ a harmony in rain- 
bow,” it might have been called; and the only 
wonder was how so many fine bits of color had 
ever fluttered into Ally’s homely nest. In truth, 
the silk quilt had its beginning long ago in a fine 
old Southern mansion when Ally was a “ teeny 

L” Her mistress, wishing to train her as a 

maid for her little daughter, taught her to read 
and to sew. Ally was fond of recalling those 
days, and of telling how the quilt came to be in 
her n. 
“‘ T hated my spellin’-book, an’ I/hated my patch- 
work,” she said; “but ole mis’|she kep’ me at 
work, a-rappin’ my head wid her gold thimble ef 
I so much ez yawned. But when I saw how han- 
sum dat silk quilt was gwine ter be, I got ter 
wishin’ it wuz mine. Fust I thought I'd finish it 
up for to spread over my big doll dat little missy 
give me de Christmas befo’; den jit seemed as ef 
I'd like ter sleep under it myse’f, jes’ for de grand- 
eur ov it. An’ it grew bigger an’ bigger in my 
mind till I decides dat ef it wuz mine, I’d save it 
fur my weddin’ quilt; fur I wuz a miglity onre- 
generate young ’un,”’ said Sis Ally, incautiougly, 
“an’ my head was always a-runnin’ on things it 
didn’t have no call to meddle wid.” j 

Brother Buford groaned slightly; and a su 
dued chuckle from Viney in the next room show- 
ed that she had overheard the rash admission, 
and scored one against Sis Ally. , 

“ At las’,”’ continued that worthy matron, im- 
pressively, “‘at las’ dar come a day. Lor’! Lor’! 
I remembers it ez ef it wuz yisterday. Duar wuz 
ole mis’ in her big cheer by de winder sorter 
dozin’ like; an’ dar wuz me a-settin’ on a three- 
legged stool t’other side o’ de room, a-puttin’ de 
yaller an’ de red an’ de lielack pieces o’ silk ter- 
gedder, an’ a-wonderin’ whedder /her or me wuz" 
de mos’ likely ter sleep under hit; an’ dar wuz 
Uncle Tobe—Tobe yonder is his gran’chile; Un- 
cle Tobe he looked in at de do’, sneakin’ like, an’ 
sez he, ‘ Ally,’ sez he, jes’ as dough he war skeerd 
—er-whisperin’ he wuz—‘ Ally,’ sez-he. ‘Sar,’ 
sez I, never sturrin’ er inch, but er-prickin’ up 
my years fass enuff, I kin tell yer—‘sar,’ sez I. 
Sez he, ‘ Ally, cibi/éezashun hab tooken place; de 
Yankees dun kum, chile,’ sez he; an’ I d 
grabbed up de quilt, scraps an’ all, an’ I went 
like er streak er lightnin’ fur daddy’s cabin, an’ 
I snatch up my bes’ clothes, an’ him his’n, an’ de 
way we went fur de sojers you never seed, an’ 
I hain’t seed ole mis’ and she hain’t seed her 
quilt sence. I didn’t hab it fur my wedi 
quilt,” concluded Ally, with a jdlly laugh, “t be- 
kase I never got pieces enuff to finish it; but I’s 
been beggin’ ’em right an’ lef’ fur a good many 
years; an’ here’s de quilt.” 7 

“The Egyptians shell be spoiled,” pronounced 
Brother Buford, in a strong voice. ‘ Thus spoke 
the prophet—thus it wuz done.’’ | 

“ Well, I will say, Sister Ally,” \cried Sister El- 
sie, “dat dar ain’t a queen under de skies could 
hab a prettier spread to sleep under.” : 

“Maybe you'll give it to Viney fur her wed- 
din’ quilt,” spoke up Sister Car'/line Elizabeth, 
who was a new-comer in Happy Hollow, and rath- 
er given to making unseasonable remarks. : 

‘“‘May de day be fur away!” ejaculated Ally. 
“Dough to be sho’,” she added, pensively, “our 
Viney’s got to be had an eye on, now she’s gittin’ 
to be growed up. Look at her to-day in dat pink 
calico ov hern. It needs a-lettin’ out, and a-put- 
tin’ in, and a-makin’ over gin’ally, an’ I’ain’t got a 
piece ov cloth like it no bigger dan my thumb.” 

“T’ve got a piece o’ pink caliker to whichen 
you’s welcome,” said Sister Elsie. “It ain’t no 
way diffrent from hern ’ceptin’ in figger.” 

“Thank you kindly, sister; I'll do as much for 
you some day. De trouble is dat Viney has shot 
up so sudden ter be a woman dat she foun’ me 
onperpared. It makes me feel ole an’ compressed 
jes’ ter look at de chile.” | | 

“‘T onderstan’ she’s got a beau, too,” says Sister 
Car’line Elizabeth, with a giggle—‘“ Mr. Jagk 
Chaney by name.” 

“ Well, he do hang roun’ Viney considerable,”’ 
acknowledged Ally, with a sigh. “ He’s always 
fetchin’ her sugar-cane and goober pease, and 


wantin’ ter take her to parties; and it goes agin - 


me hard ter see her busted out o' dat ar caliker 
right before his eyes.” | 
“Jack Chaney,” said Elder Buford, severely, 
“is a wild fellow—a wild fellow. He is one of 
the sinner folks wot plays kyards and dances— 
fights cocks. He comes to meetin’ Sunday arter 
Sunday, an’ de preachin’ ov de Word don’t have 
no more effect on him dan so much cold water 
red on our yaller dog to cure him ob de mange.” 
“Well, well,” said Preacher Simpkins, “ let us 
not forget charity to de weaker bredren.” | 
“Brother Simpkins,” said Brother Buford, 
“I’ve done been a-liftin’ my voice in testimony 
a-gwine on twenty years next Christmas, and I 
’ain’t neber seen no good kum ob flyin’ in de 


Lord’s face, an’ a-dancin’ an’ a-playin’ kyards 
just as dough He had not kum down in fire and 
brimstone ’mongst de pine-trees ob Lib’nus—” 

There is no telling where Brother Buford’s elo. 
quence might not have landed them if Preacher 
Simpkins had not raised his hand. 

“Stop right dar, brudder. De Lord ain’t no 
ed connected wid brims ‘seein’ dat dat ar- 
ticle belongs to de debil—and it’s false doctrine 
to say dat it belongs to de Lord; an’ false doc. 
trine, bredren, will slay a sinner’s soul quick as 
chain-lightnin’.”” 

“Dat’s de troof,” said Sis Ally, heartily, “ an’ 
it’s on account ob dat dat I first sot my mind to 
be ’mongst de elec’. I warn’t gwine to be layin’ 
roun’ loose on Judgment Day, an’ run de risk ob 
havin’ my soul turned into a goat, and sent gal- 
lopin’ down de slopes ob hell !” 

Here the company looked dismal, and a few 
groans were heard ; but cheerfulness was restored 
as Viney’s voice from the inner room exclaimed, 
“Dis turkey’s about ready ter take off, Tobe; an’ 
my! don’t he smell heabenly !” 

{TO BE OONTINUED.) 


WHAT SOCIAL CLASSES OWE 
TO EACH OTHER. 


By PROFESSOR W. G. SUMNER. 
IX 


ON THE CASE OF A CERTAIN MAN WHO 
IS NEVER THOUGHT OF. 


THE type and formula of most schemes of phi- 
lanthropy or humanitarianism:is this: A and B 
put their heads together to decide what C shall be 
made to do for D. The radical vice of all these 
schemes, from a sociological point of view, is that 
C is not allowéd a voice in the matter, and his po- 
sition, character, and interests, as well as the ulti- 
mate effects on society through C’s interests, are 
entirely overlooked. I call C the Forgetten Man. 
For once let us look him up and consider his case, 
for the characteristic of all social doctors is that 
they fix their minds on some man or group of men 
whose case appeals to the sympathies and the im- 
agination, and they plan remedies addressed to 
the particular trouble; they do not understand 
that all the parts of society hold together, and 
that forces which are set in action act and react 
throughout the whole organism, until an equilib- 
rium is produced by a re-adjustment of all inter- 
ests and rights. They therefore ignore entirely 
the source from which they must draw all the en- 
ergy which they employ in their remedies, and 
they ignore all the effects on other members of 
society than the ones they have in view. They 
are always under the dominion of the superstition 
of government, and, forgetting that a government 
produces nothing at all, they leave out of sight 
the first fact to be remembered in all social dis- 
cussion, that the state can not get a cent from 
any man without taking it from some other man, 
and this Jatter must be a man who has produced 
and saved it. This latter is the Forgotten Man. 

The friends of humanity start out with certain 
benevolent feelings toward “ the Bsa “ the 


weak,” “the laborers,” and others of whom they 


make pets. They generalize’ these classes, and 
render them impersonal, and so constitute the 
classes into social pets. They turn to other class- 
es and appeal to sympathy and generosity and to 
all the other noble sentiments of the human 
heart. Action in the line proposed consists in a 
transfer of capital from the better off to the 
worse off. Capital, however, as we have seen, is 
the force by which civilization is maintained and 
carried on. The same piece of capital can not be 


used in two ways. Every bit of capital, there- 


fore, which is given to a shiftless and inefficient 
member of society, who makes no return for it, 
is diverted from a reproductive use. But if it 
was put to reproductive use, it would have to be 
gratited in wages to an efficient and productive 
laborer. Hence the real sufferer by that kind of 
benevolence which consists in an expenditure of 
capital to protect the good-for ing is the in- 
dustrious laborer. The latter, however, is never 
thought of in this connection. It is assumed that 
he is provided for and out of the account. “Such 
a notion only shows how little true notions of po- 
litical economy have as yet become popularized. 
There is an almost invineible prejudice that a man 


who gives a dollar to a beggar is and 
kind-hearted, but that a man who the beg- 
gar and puts the dollar in a savings-bank is stingy 


and mean. The former is putting capital where 
it is very sure to be wasted, and where it will be 
a kind of seed for a long succession of future 
dollars, which must be wasted to ward off a great- 
er strain on the sympathies than would have been 
occasioned by a refusal in the first place. Inas- — 
much ‘as the dollar might have been turned into 
capital and given to a laborer who, while earning 
it, would have reproduced it, it must be regarded as 
taken from the latter. When a millionaire gives 
a dollar to a beggar the gain of utility to the beg- 
gar is enormous, and the loss of utility to the 
millionaire is insignificant. Generally the discus- 
sion is allowed to rest there. Butif the million- 
aire makes capital of the dollar, it must go upon 
the labor market as a demand for productive 
services. Hence there is another party in inter- 
est—the person who supplies productive services. 
There always are two parties. The second one is 
always the Forgotten Man, and any one who wants 
to truly understand the matter in question must 
g and search for the Forgotten Man. He will be 

ound to be worthy, industrious, ind t, and 
self-supporting. He is not technically “ poor” or 
“ weak”; he minds his own business, and makes 
no complaint. Consequently the philanthropists 
never think of him, and-trample on him. 

We hear a great deal of schemes for “ improv- 
ing the condition of the working-man.” In the 
United States the further down we go in the 
of labor the greater is the advantage which the 
laborer has over the higher classes. A hod-car- 
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rier or digger here can by one day’s labor com- 
mand many times more days’ labor of a carpenter, 
surveyor, book-keeper, or doctor than an uuskilled 
laborer in Europe could command by one day’s 
labor. The same is true in a less degree of the 
carpenter, as compared with the book-keeper, sur- 
veyor,and doctor. This is why the United States 
is the great country for the unskilled laborer. 
The economic conditions all favor that class. 
There is a great continent to be subdued, and 
- there is a fertile soil available to labor, with 
scarcely any need of capital. Hence the people 
who have the strong arms have what is most 
needed, and if it were not for social considera- 
tion, higher education would not pay. Such being 
the case, the working-man needs no improvement 
in his condition except to be freed from the par- 
asites who are living on him. All schemes for 
patronizing “the working classes” savor of con- 
descension. They are impertinent and out of 
place in this free democracy. There is not, in 
fact, any such state of things or any such relation 
as would make projects of this kind appropriate. 


Such projects demoralize both parties, flattering 


the vanity of one and undermining the self-respect 
of the other. chen. 

For our present purpose it is most important 
to notice that if we lift any man up we must have 
a fulcrum, or point of reaction. In society that 
means that to lift one man up we push another 
down. The schemes for improving the condition 
of the working classes interfere in the competi- 
tion of workmen with each other. The benefi- 

ciaries are selected by favoritism, and.ave apt to 
be those who have recommended themselves to 
the friends of humanity by language or conduct 
which does not betoken independence and energy ; 
those who suffer a corresponding depression by 
the interference are the independent and self- 
reliant, who once more are forgotten or passed 
over, and the friends of humanity once more ap- 
pear, in their zeal to help somebody, to be tramp- 
ling on those who are trying to help themselves. 

Trades-unions adopt various devices for raising 
wages, and those who give their time to philan- 
thropy are interested in these devices, and wish 
them success, They fix their minds entirely on 
the workmen for the time being im the trade, and 
do not take note of any other workmen as in- 
terested in the matter. It is supposed that the 
fight is between the workmen and their employ- 
ers, and it is believed that one can give sympathy 
in that contest to the workmen without feeling 
responsibility for anything further. It is soon 
seen, however, that the employer adds the trades- 
union and strike risk to the other risks of his 
business, and settles down to it philosophically. 
If, now, we go further, we see that he takes it 
philosophically because he has passed the loss 
along on the public. It then appears that the 
public wealth has been diminished, and that the 
danger of a trade war, like the danger of a revo- 
lution, is a constant reduction of the well-being 
of all. So far, however, we have seen only things 
which could lower wages; nothing which could 
raise them: The employer is worried, but that 
does not raise wages. The public loses, but the 
less goes to cover extra risk, and that does not 
raise wages. 

A trades-union raises wages (aside from the 
legitimate and economic means noticed in Paper 
No. 5) by restricting the number of apprentices 
who may be taken into the trade. This device 
acts directly on the supply of labor, and that 
produces effects on wages. If, however, the num- 
ber of apprentices is limited, some are kept out 
who want to get in. 


themselves a privileged class on a basis exactly 
analogous to that of the old privileged aristocra- 
cies. But whatever is gained by this arrange- 
ment for those who are in, is won at a greater 
loss to those who are kept out. Hence it is not 
upon the masters nor upon the public that trades- 
unions exert. the pressure by which they raise 
wages, It is upon other persons of the labor 
class who want to get into the trades, but not 
being able to do so, are pushed down into the 
unskilled labor class, These persons, however, 
are passed” by entirely without. notice in all the 


discussions about trades-unions. They are. the. 


Forgotten Men. But since they want to get into 
the trade and win their living in it, it is fair to 
suppose that they are fit for it, would succeed at 
it, would do well for themselves and society in it 
—that is to say, that of all persons interested or 
concerned, they most deserve our sympathy and 
attention. 

The cases already mentioned involve no legis- 
lation. Society, however, maintains police, sher- 
_ iffs, and various institutions, the object of which 
is to protect people against themselves, tha* is, 

inst their own vices. Almost all legislative 
ort to prevent vice is really protective of vice, 
because all such legislation saves the vicious man 


from the penalty of his vice. Nature’s remedies. 


against vice are terrible. She removes the vic- 
tims without pity. A drunkard in the gutter is 
just where he ought to be, according to the fitness 
and tendency of things. Nature has set up on 
him the process of decline and dissolution by 
which she removes things which have survived 
their usefulness. Gambling and other Jess men- 
tionable vices carry their own penalties with 


Now we never can annihilate a penalty. We 
can only divert it from the head of the man who 


has-ineurred it to the -heads -of-others who have- 


not incurred it. A vast amount of “social re- 
form” consists in just this operation. The con- 
sequence is that those who have gone astray, 
being relieved from nature’s fierce discipline, go 
on to worse, and that there is a constantly heavier 
burden for the others to bear. Who are the 
others? When we see a drunkard in the gutter 
we pity him. If a policeman picks him up, we 
say that society has interfered to save him from 
perishing. Society is a fine word, and it saves us 
the trouble of thinking. The industrious and 


Those who are in have. 
therefore made a monopoly, and constituted - 


sober workman who is mulcted of a percentage 
of his day’s wages to pay the policeman is the one 
who bears the penalty. But he is the Forgotten 
Man. He passes by and is never noticed, because 
he has behaved himself, fulfilled his contracts, 
and asked for nothing. 

The fallacy of all prohibitory, sumptuary, and 
moral legislation is the same. A and B deter- 
mine to be teetotalers, which is often a wise de- 
termination, and sometimes a necessary one. _ If 
A and B are moved by considerations which seem 
to them good, that is eno¥gh. But A and B put 
their heads together to get a law passed which. 
shall force C to be a tegtotaler for the sake of D, 
who is in danger of drinking too much. There 
is no pressure on A and B. They are having 
their own way, and they like it. There is rarely 
any pressure on D. He does not like it, and 
evades it. The pressure all comes on C. The 
question then arises, Who is C? He is the man 
who wants alcoholic liquors for any honest pur- 
pose whatsoever, who would use his liberty with- 
out abusing it, who would occasion no_ public 
question, and trouble nobody at all. He is the 
Forgotten Man again, and as soon as he is.drawn 
from his obscurity, we see that he is just what 
each one of us ought to be. 


ON THE BAYOU TECHE. 


THE subject of our artist’s sketch on page 249 
is that part of the Bayou Teche which lies be- 
tween St. Martinsville and Breaux Bridge, where 
the expanse of water narrows considerably, and 
the live-oaks on either bank are more dense than 
at any other point. The correspondent of the 
New Orleans Times- Democrat, who accompanies 
our artist, writes of this part of the bayou: 

‘The scenery is wilder, as the cultivated places 
at most points are some hundred yards back from 
the water. The oaks, with here and there a 
monarch cypress, assume the most varied shapes 
and seemingly impossible attitudes—sometimes 
receding from the bank at an angle of fifty de- 
grees, and a little further on stretching their 
rugged branches far out over the water. 

“There is little or no underbrush, and this af- 
fords delicious vistas through the heavy trunks 
back to the fields beyond. The oaks in their new 
garniture of fresh foliage, and patriarchal in their 
Mohammedan beards of gray, seem to laugh at 
the evanescent changes-going on around them. 
Solid, strong, apparently eternal, they have stood 


. their watch over the Teche, have sheltered the 


man-eating Attakapas Indian and squaw, have 
waved their arms at the approach of the Aca- 
dian boats as with measured stroke their sturdy 
navigators came slowly along to give new life to 
these prairies, and awaken these forests to a day 
of plenty. The story of Evangeline is familiar 
to the people of the bayou. They point to the 
church at St. Martinsville as being situated on 
the site of the old edifice where she worshipped, 
and LONGFELLOW’s story has touched tender chords 
among those the history of ,;whose ancestors he 
has so tenderly written.” 


THE CINCINNATI DRAMATIC 
| FESTIVAL. 


To New-Yorkers, at least, the enthusiasm with 
which the Cincinnatians conceive a grand artistic 
project, and the success with which they execute 
it, are matters of some surprise. We do not 
know what it de corps is in the sense in 
which they understand it. We are for ever and 
ever getting ready to set up a WASHINGTON statue 
in Wall Street, and then, after all, we back out 
of the business; while as for a pedestal for the 


Barruocnt Liberty lighthouse, our grandchildren, 


when hoary, may see that desired object, but it 
does not look much as if we ourselves should. 
During the week beginning the 30th of April, a 
Dramatic Festival will be celebrated in Cincinnati 
on a scale greater even than that of the late mu- 
sic festivals. A constellation of celebrated stars, 
among whoni C£ara Morris, Lawrence Barrett, 
Jonn McCutioucs, Mary Anperson, Mile. 
Marie W-ainwricut, J. E. Murpock, and Nat 
Goopw1n shine the brightest, will, in an immense 
hall capable of seating about four thousand per-_ 
sons, illuminate five of SHaksPEaRE’s plays on 
five: successive evenings, the sixth evening bein 
devoted to SHeripaNn Know Hunchback, ah 
two matinées tu repetitions of Othello and Julius 
Caesar. Ever since the 25th of February, when 
the list of plays, which includes also Romeo and 
Juliet, Much Ado about Nothing, and Hamlet, 
was first publicly announced, together with the 
complete casts, the managers of the-enterprise 
have been busy in pushing it, and scarcely a day 
has passed when the Cincinnati newspapers have 
not given their readers some new details or some 
editorial cheer. The illustration in this number 
of Harpgr’s WEEKLY represents a room in Floral 


Hall, one of the wings of Music Hall, where paint- ° 


ers and sculptors, under the supervision of Mr. 
Dewitt C. Wavau, are preparing for a muse en 
scene in Juliua Caesar. Week before last, at pub- 
lic auction, 2453 seats were sold for $64,625 20 
—an average of twenty-seven dollars apiece— 
thus assuring the financial success of the under- 
taking long before a single actor or actress had 
opened his or her mouth. The drop-curtain is 
sixty-six feet wide, or three times the width of an 
ordinary one, and presents a reproduction of Brn- 
West's: picture, “ Regulus -leaving Reme- 
for Carthage.” Several of the paint-frames on 
which are stretched the canvases to be used in 
the scenes are so large that, if we may trust a 
Cincinnati reporter, the painter, when at one end 
of the bridge, has to take a field-glass to see what 
his assistant is doing at the other. It is further 
announced that all the stars except McCuLLoves, 
who was- born in Ireland, and Mlle. Raga, who 
was born in Belgium, are natives of the United 
States of America; and that the sequel of this 
grand festival will be the establishment of a 


magnificent Dramatic Temple, which shall be the 
head-quarters of a dramatic school, and in which 
each year dramatic festivals shall be held, “ more 
splendid than any city has yet attempted.” | 
The artistic value of this first Dramatic Festi- 
val can not, of course, be determined in advance, 
but it should be a source of pleasure to every in- 
telligent friend of the drama that the managers 
of the enterprise have billed SHaksprare for sev- 
en-eighths of the performances ; and all the more 
so because, notwithstanding the recent brilliant 
spurts of Satvini and Rosst, it can not be said 
that the general tendency of dramatic art in this 
country is at present in a Shakspearean direc- 
tion. In New York city during the season just 
closing #he stage has exerted itself scarcely at 
all in the true interest of the drama—Wallack’s 
Theatre, especially, never before rated the capa- 
city of its patrons so low—and the metropolis, in 
this respect, represents the nation. When, there- 
fore, the projectors of this Dramatic Festival an- 
nounce five of the greatest plays of the greatest 
playwright for successive performances in a sin- 
gle week, they command attention and deserve 
gratitude. So many dramas get out of date; but 
the classic are beyond the caprices of fashion. 
So many dramas are not worth a rehearsal; but 
SHAKSPEARE’S give laws to criticism itself, and, 
moreover, were written for the express purpose 
of being acted on the public stage. Acted inad- 
equately they usually are, and perhaps it is too 
much to hope for many actors who can interpret 
SHAKSPEARE, as it is too much to hope for many 
painters who can interpret nature; but the at- 
tempt to interpret him by this living presentation 
is the only way in which his almost superhuman 
wisdom will ever be made known to the masses 
of mankind. G. W. SHEe.pon. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


In Canada a young man of twenty years was 


not permitted to prosecute a suit because he was 
an ipfant in the eyes of the law. He has recent- 
ly attained his majority, and when he sought to 
renew the suit the court held that the case had 
been already decided. 


A writer advises Americans who visit Europe 
this year to provide themselves with passports, 
to keep away from political gatherings, and to be 
careful about denouncing the established institu- 
tions of the countries through which they pass. 
Many young Americans who visit Europe have 
no desire to denounce the established institutions 
of any country exvept their own. 


The records of the United States Patent-office 
convey some idea of the importance attained by 
electrical appliances in the economy of the pre- 
sent age. Only a few years ago the number of 
patents issued in a year for inventions of that 
nature averaged but a few hundred. In the past 
year the applications numbered about three thou- 
sand, and the patents granted were not far from 
fifteen hundred. The ratio of successful applica- 
tions is smaller than in former years, indicating 
a closer competition among inventors, There has 
been of late a large increase also in the number 
of applications for patents for metal-working ma- 
chinery and fire-escapes. 


It has been decreed that the fashionable young 
man of the immediate future must be accom- 
panied by a dog when he appears on the avenues. 
The possession of a dog suggests resources which 
are not at the command of those who occupy 
hall bedrooms in boarding-houses, and thus gives 
a sort of local status to the individual. 


After eluding the swarms of office-seekers in 
Washington, it could hardly have given the Pre- 
sident pleasure to read, while on his way to Flor- 
ida, that if reports about the enormous numbers 
of beach flies and midgets on the Kissimmee 
River should prove te.be ne he would probably 
change his fishing ground8. shortly after his ar- 
rival. 

A-new State. hich is avowed as being in- 
tended to imbit =“punishment of Chinese 
convicts, 
weeks ug@verae provides that the hair of all crim, 
inals shall bé eut to within three inches of the 
scalp. Some years ago a sheriff in that State at- 
tempted to enforce an ordinance of 
a similar nature, but the ordinance 
was declared unconstitutional so 
far as it concerned Mongolians, and 
suits for damages were begun by 
some of the incensed priséners 
whose queues had been clipped. 
In view of this phase of the ques- 
tion ‘the present sheriff at San 
Francisco has decided to respect 
the queues of his prisoners till his 
counsel reports as to the constitu- 
tionality of the law, and the liabil- 
ity of the sheriff in any actions for 
damages that may be brought. The 
keeper of the House of Correction 
was less cautious, and caused the 
queues of nineteen Chinamen to be 
cut off on the day the new law went 
into effect. | 


---Anineident of President-Arthur's 
journey to the waters in which he 
was to angle’ for Florida fish was 
the appearance in the special car 
of a conductor who was no respect- 
er of persons. This official was in 
the service of a North. Carolina 
railroad company. He had received 
no notice that the party was to be 
“ passed,” and he insisted upon col- 
lecting from the half-dozen persons 
in the car fares for as many pas- 


into effect in California a- few. 


sengers as there were seats. He was prevailed 
upon to delay at least until the next station was 
reached, and there a dispatch informed him that 
the courtesies of the road had been extended to 
the distinguished party. 


The ultra-fashionable young woman of Phila- 
delphia is distinguished by “‘a gold-rimmed little 
contrivance which she wears on a slender chain 
around her neck,” and which seems to be a sort 
of “ quizzing-glass.” It is called a “spy.” A re- 
porter who was in the Academy on a recent even- 
ing writes: “‘ When she sailed gracefully down to 
the front, and sank languidly into a crimson vel- 
vet chair, hundreds of opera-glasses were levelled 
at her. Was she embarrassed? Not in the least. 
Her olive cheek never blushed ; she simply lifted 
her ‘spy,’ and stared back at the multitude with 
all the stately grace of a dowager.” 

If all the men who have been made special 
policemen for the occasion are present at the 
coronation of the Czar, the multitude will: be the 
largest that ever witnessed the crowning of 
potentate. } 

In the absence of the President from Wash- 
ington the improvements in the White House 
which were begun last summer will be finished. 
These will include extensive alterations in the 
vestibule and in the President’s bed-chamber. 


It is estimated that the canal through the Isth- 
mus of Corinth will be finished in four years, It 
is to be four miles long, and of the same width 
and depth as the Suez Canal—seventy-two feet 
and twenty-six feet. Vessels going through the 
canal from Mediterranean ports will save ninety- 
five miles, and those from the Adriatic Sea one 
hundred and eighty-five miles, besides avoiding 
the dangers of Cape Matapan. 


Small incandescent electric lamps have been 
used with much success by Mr. C. H. Stearns, in 
England, for illuminating both opaque and trans- 
parent objects under the microscope. In micro- 
scopes recently shown jby him to a scientific so- 
ciety there were three lamps: one above the 
stage, revolving around its own axis; one below 
the stage, fitted to the sub-stage; and one below 
the sub-stage, for use with the polariscope. Di- 
minutive electric lamps have been used also for 
lighting up the cavities of teeth under dentists’ 
treatment, and for illuminating incisions made by 
surgeons in the human body. 


The steam-ship Great Hastern cost her owners 
$20,000 for. maintenance last year, and earned 
$65—fees paid by sight-seers. The place for the 


Great Hastern would seem to be in the United. 
States navy. 


An Arizona newspaper says that the’ climate 
of that Territory is undergoing a marked change, 
the once arid lands now being blessed with con- 
siderable moisture, The change is attributed 
“to the deflecting of electric currents by the rail- 
roads.” The greatest obstacle to the building of 
railroads in China is the belief that the lines of 
iron rail would cut off the streams of*goodduck 
from influential personages. It may be the of- 
fice of Arizona to prove to the heathen that the 
‘Teverse would be the case. 


On a recent Saturday, when several reporters 
of a New York daily were in the counting-room 
waiting to receive their pay, a bright-looking 
young Chinaman entered and asked at which 
window the reporters presented their checks. 
“What!” exclaimed a veteran news-gatherer, 


| “are we to be ruined by Chinese cheap report- 


ing ?” The other reporters broke out in the 
same strain, and for a while the Chinaman was 
made the object of good-natured raillery. He 
took it in good part,.and he greatly enjoyed tell- 
ing of it later in the day among his country 

in Mott Street. His work was probably the/first 
reporting ever done for a New York daily by a 
Chinaman. He had the advantage of the other 
reporters in at least three respects: he received 
special rates—nearly double pay, in faet—for his 
work ; his manuscript was not revised‘and re- 


rmitted to use his signature. So it:was not 


the entering wedge for Chinese cheap reporting 


in the metropolis. | 


HOME RULE—THE SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE. 


duced by. the “ blue-pencil fiend”; he was 
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“DISARMED!”* 


By MISS M. BETHAM-EDWARDS, 
Avruor or “ Kitty,” “ Exonaner no Rorpety,” 
us Eastern Franor,” “* De. Jacon,” 
“Tux SyLVESTRES; OR, THE OuTCASTS,” ETL. 


— 


CHAPTER III. 


Mxantime Mr. Constantine and Stephana, find- 
ing a quiet corner behind the camellias and the 
crystal, talked easily. ‘Welcome home, sweet 
Mystic !” said the old cavalier, lifting her hand to 
his lips. ‘We have come hither, Christina and 
I, because we could find no pleasanter place to 
But. what brings you from: Italy, from 
the world?” 

“Say rather to the world,” Stephana said, 
glancing at the crowded rooms beyond. ‘“ Well, 
who can give any reason for going anywhere who 
has no reason for going to one place more than 
another? But one motive I had in coming here. 
It was to be near the only kinsfolk I have in’ the 
world.” 

“Say you love me the best of the three, Ste- 
phana.” 

“ You have always been kindness itself to me,” 
said Stephana, by way of answer. . 

“T have heen kind to everybody, my dear,” 
Mr. Constantine replied, dropping his voice. “ You 
are a married woman; I may say anything to 
you. I have not shone in the domestic morali- 
ties, but I have never been morose. I have done 
good-natured things.” 

“ And riow you want praise for being kind and 
virtuous too? But, as you know, I expect more 
of people; I insist on a soul.” 

“Only come and see me often—cheer my soli- 
tude, dear Santa Teresa—and I warrant you the 
soul shall be found. I am too lonely.” 

Stephana’s eyes moistened with tenderness as 
she laid one hand on her companion’s arm. “I 
will come as often as you please, Cousin Constan- 
tine, and bring that naive Arthura with me. We 


> 


“Ah! that is what I want—a little genuine 
amusement. I know—lI feel that you can mes- 
merize people with those eyes of yours. Force 
Christina to give up Arthura to me. My cup 
would then overflow.” 

Just then Valerian appeared, with Arthura on 
his arm. The téte-a-téte was broken. Arthura, 
taken possession of by Mr. Constantine, was de- 
lighting him with her mirthful sallies. Valerian 
dropped into a chair by Stephana’s side, and chat- 
ted after the friendly fashion of a kinsman. “I 
am sure we have all done the very best thing in 
coming to this plate,” he began.  “ The sea is 
the only bribe for living in England, and we are 
here so near London that we can run up for an 
hour. Our cousin is enchanted with all my ar- 


rangements.” 


. “You have a genius for making life agreeable,” 
smiled Stephana. 

“T may without flattery say that [have. But 
I hope, my lady cousin, that you find no difficulty 
in enjoying your own handsome fortune ?”’ asked 
Valerian, much as if he were inquiring after her 
health. 

“T certainly enjoy it as well as I have any 
right to do.” 

“Oh, if you go to the root of the matter, you 
will never enjoy anything,” Valerian said. ‘“ You 
must let me teach you a little of my philosophy.” 

“Rather of the world, worldly, i fear,” Ste- 
phana made reply. 

“Can any true philosophy be otherwise?” 
laughed Valerian. ‘“‘ We are of the world; we 
must live in it—although I bélieve you do hold 
intercourse with finer spirits.” 

Stephana would fain have checked the playful 
speech, under which, she knew, lurked a certain 
grave meaning. bisa 

** Why reiuct at the beautiful imputation ?” he 
ben. “Were you not in Rome exactly a year 

0? ‘ 

Stephana bowed her head assentingly. 

“ And were you not obliged to flee like an out- 
law because of these gifts, spiritual, supernatu- 
ral—call them what you will ?” 

Stephana held her peace. 

Valerian laughed lightly. 

*‘A little bird whispered in my ear that you 
feared the enviable fame thus acquired might 
bind you to Rome forever, keep‘you a perpetual 
prisoner there like the Pope. But not a syllable 
more, since it displeases you. Take my arm, and 
let me introduce you to some of our guests, one 
also like yourself from Rome.” 

The last sentence was carelessly uttered and 
carelessly listened to; then Valerian made way 
with his companion toward the music-room. 
What could be going'on there? Piano and violin 
were hushed; alike dance and song were over: 


yet the doorway was thronged with hungry list-_ 


eners, and the air breathed expectation. “ List- 
en,” Valerian whispered. “It is our Roman. 
friend, the blind improvisator. You knew him ; 
you must have heard of his wonderful story-tell- 


i 
“The pair stood still, and the narrator began. 
Was he using rhyme or prose? His listeners 
hardiy knew. They were only conscious of a 
marvellous voice—music itself—that held ‘them 
spell-bound, and of a sad, sensitive face that seem- 
ed to see, though only inner light could now ir- 
radiate it. Talk not of the cheerfulness of the 
blind. What deep, pathetic pensiveness is stamp- 
ot Pa be stamped—on the brow of the sight- 
“ Just a year ago, then,” began Valerian’s 
the world—T mean the world of 
horror-stricken by one of those problematic 
crimes, that happen once in a generation, as if to 
teach us the irony of human justice. It was a 
fratricide, under circumstances so strange that 


Begun in Hazrzr’s No, 1373. 


whilst in men’s minds the real murderer was con- 
victed past doubt, the evidence of the law fasten- 
ed the crime upon another. Never, humanly 
speaking, could anything be clearer than that here 
the innocent was about to euffer in the place of 
the guilty. Never was a stronger case made out 
by the lawyers. : 

“The eldest of three rich brothers is foully 
murdered, and the deed could only have been 
committed by one of the survivors, both having 
equal pecuniary interest in the death. But by 
which? By him of stainless reputation, austere 
morality, the devout churchman and lavish alms- 
giver, the wearer of civic honors well earned? 
Or by the graceless spendthrift, his younger bro- 
ther, the hero of a thousand disreputable adven- 
tures, the wild wooer of every pretty girl in Rome, 
the frequenter of taverns and casinos? Now it 
so happened, although I can not go into details, 
that, putting aside such damning testimony, cir- 
cumstantial evidence pointed out the younger bro- 
ther as the doer of the deed, whilst public opin- 
ion leaned the other way. s far, indeed, as out- 
ward circumstances could go; the culprit was 
doomed before he appeared at the bar of justice, 
nor did anything come to light during the trial to 
shake the tremendous, the crushing conclusions 
agaiwst him; yet the popular judgment never 
swerved; the elder and not the younger brother 
was the guilty man; the reputed saint, not the 
sinner, here had earned the curse of Cain. 

“ Meantime the unhappy prisoner was condemn- 
ed to die, and as the day of doom drew near a 
painful tension held people’s minds. No one 
dared openly to avow his thoughts, and accuse a 
man whom the law held unassailable, for the 
elder brother had been released after the pre- 
liminary and extrajudicial inguiry. But none 
acquiesced in the verdict. It was well known, 


had been made, a palmary proof of innocence in 
the popular estimation. Yet what could be done ? 
The case had been tried after the usual fashion. 
The prisoner had been defended by able counsel. 
From such a sentence there was no appeal. So 
the fatal day drew near, and on the eve of the 
execution it seemed as if nothing short of a mira- 
cle could avert the catastropbe of the morrow. 
Just fifteen hours of life yet remained to the vic- 
tim, when something happened so wholly unpre- 
cedented and extraordinary that but for a witness 
here to bear out my statements I should not ask 
you to give me credence. 7 
“ At five o’clock in the afternoon, therefore, an 
English lady, a young widow long resident in 
Rome, was entreated to give secret audience to a 
priest, a stranger to her, whose very name even 
she now heard. for the first time. Being, how- 


ly, of Catholic persuasion of course, she readily 
consented, seeing nothing unusual in the request. 
It was some every-day demand on her sympa- 
thies and well-filled English purse, nothing more. 
The stranger proved to be no homely country priest 
come to bega littlecharity. Instead she saw a pol- 
ished, affable man of the world, whose authorita- 
tive speech aud bearing bespoke ecclesiastical 
rank. ‘I am not—I could not be mistaken,’ he 
said, perusing her with extraordinary earnestness. 
‘Yes, rumor and popular belief have not erred. 
You, if any living creature, can rescue a guiltless 
head from the scaffold, the soul of another from 


everlasting perdition.’ The lady looked up in deep 


amazement. ‘There is not a moment to lose,’ 
he said, ‘and surely there is no need for expla- 
nation. You must be aware of the power you 
possess over your fellow-beings, that strange in- 
fluence with which some are endowed, we know, 
for some Heaven-sent purpose. No flattering! 
Now is the moment to exercise it on behalf of 
two unhappy men, one burdened with disavowed 
crime, the other doomed to expiate it, although 
guiltless.’ 

“The lady was silent. He had spoken the truth, 


“and she dared not shrink from the mission con. 


fided to her.: Yet it was an awful one. No won- 
der that she turned cold and pale. 

“*T have a carriage at the door. Call your tire- 
woman at onge;and make ready to go with me,’ 
said the priest. ‘Although I believe that you 
ure an alien from the one true Church, you can 
not. refuse its mandate in such a cause. Two 
lives at stake, the one brief and/uncertain, the 
other eternal.’ 

“He then explained to. her how the belief had 
got abroad of her occult powers; the merest ru- 
mor at first, it had gained such force and con- 
sistency that nothing but an appeal to her would 
satisfy people’s minds. She and she alone could 
lift the veil from a guilty soul.~dn her hands 
the granite of the real culprit would become as 
water or a blade of grass. 

“* Of course,’ whispered the abbé, as they left 
the house together, ‘we must he circumspect. 
We must resort to stratagem. The unfortunate 
man now awaiting sentence of death is, in the 
eye of the law, the fratricide. The man you have 
to kneel to as an intercessor is presumably inno- 
cent of blood-guiltiness. We have secured an 
interview for an English lady on a mission of 
charity ; your pretext may be to beg as a last fa- 
vor from his brother that he will take’ leave of 
him in prison. The rest—’ 

“They now stopped at the great man’s door, and 
no, living soul will probably ever know what pass- 
‘ed"between the pair. Was there some talismanic 
charm in the lady’s eye potent to subdue evil and 
make it obsequious to her will? Or did she use 
wizardry of speech that we know not of, laying 
bare the black soul with the lightning flash of 
a word? All is mystery. But when, pale as a 


read at a glance what was past utterance. That 
evening the news had spread through Rome like 
a conflagration: the murderer had avowed his 


lady whose strange powers—” 


thrilled and set a-tremble with the potency of his 


moreover, that no confession within the prison | 


ever, allied by marriage with an old Italian fami- 


ghost, she re-entered the carriage, her companion 


crime ; the falsely accused was set free. But the - 


own words. He bent his head forward in a list- 
ening attitude, stretched out both hands as one 
trying to reach something. Then he said, slowly 
and wonderingly : 

“T feel it—I know it—shbe is here. Her un- 
speakable errand let none ask. Where all is 
good, all is mysterious.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Wuart easier than to snap one’s fingers at lag- 
gard Time, and flout all the demons of dulln 
that be, when our purse has no bottom ? Monel. 
certes, can not turn the loon into a paragon, but 
its miraculous powers stop there. It can draw 
out life to those who love it. It can flog the 
slow hours into a rushing pace. 

Talk not to me, then, of the immorality of 
squandering. What were we sent into the world 
for but to amuse ourselves? What were others 
sent into the world for but to amuse us? Let 
those sophisticate who may about moral obliga- 
tion and Christian duty. We bid them pack, 
and’in amusing ourselves do good all round with- 
out taking any trouble. 

This was very much Miss Hermitage’s creed, 
had she cared to put it into words ; but she might 
have pleaded by way of excuse that she must 
make up in a’few years for the dullness of a life- 
time. She was old, and her chance of amuse- 
ment had not come till the freshness of feeling 
was over. ‘Better late than never,” she had 
said, when coming into fortune and freedom at 
sixty. “Iam a miser’s daughter, nathless, I am 
sure of it, some spendthrift’s heir! How. the 
pleasure of spending tingles through my very 
veins! And I will be warned by my father’s ex- 
ample. At least if nobody. mourns, tobod¥ shall 
rejoice, when die.” | 

She was resolute, then, to spend, to makymer- 
ry, and thus, as far as might be, compensate for 
the blank monotony of years. If repression had 
dwarfed her sympathies, it had not dulled her 
intellect. Above all, it had not shorn he pf one 
natural endowment. She had the wit to enjoy. 
“T have a frame of iron. If I contrive to get 


twenty years of satisfaction out of my life I shall 


have no reason to grumble,” she mused. 
Certainly she never did grumble. A girl just 
awakened to the consciousness of beauty and its 
power could not exuberate more than Miss Her- 
mitage over her sound, healthy, unflagging appe- 
tite for enjoyment. 
-What, indeed, missed she but youth and love ? 
Beauties pleased her, but the sight of happy lov- 
ers drove her mad. Was it envy? Was it re- 
gret? She wist not; she only indulged the feel- 
ing. If youth and love, however, are not to be 
bought for money, most other commodities come 
into the market, and Miss Hermitage jcould outbid 
her neighbors’ bows. Whilst the lazy world waits 
for its pleasure, how little does it divine what 
pleasure costs! Miss Hermitage might have 
fitted out armaments, bought Peruvian cargasons, 


’ conquered a heathen people, with the specie put 


into her steward’s hands for the purpose of mak- 
ing time fly. Valerian’s busy brain and many 
another worked night and day on the problem, 
although, of course, no effort must be apparent. 
If the perfection of art is to conceal art, it is 
surely so with this crowning achievement, this 
rare piece of ingenuity, this almost superhuman: 
victory over mortal dullness. Valerian’s brain’ 
must work, and Colette’s and Arthura’s, from 
morning’ till night, in order to keep this complex. 
machinery agoing. If the one failed of an ex- 
pedient, straightway the others were called upon 
to furnish theirs. The riddle must be read by 


‘somebody. But as yet all there had shown 


themselves equal to the task. The day dawned, 
and Miss Hermitage woke up like some cradled 
princessling, sure of being dawdled and prattled 
to and showed the pretties till bed-time should 
come round again. “It is wonderful how divert- 
ing life is,” she often thought; “I am sure I do 
not mind if I live to be a hundred.” She had 
not even a dim perception of the truth. It pev- 
er struck her that this light and airy fabric of 
existence cost as much labor-as.the building of a 
Pyramid. What was the cost toher? She could 


pay. 5 
So, like a feminine <Al-Raschid, she had her 
own poets dashing off jeux d’ esprit, playwrights 


‘in her hire devising drawing-room comedy, prime 


donne exercising trills for her especial benefit. 
And there were conjurers in her pay, and sedu- 
lous stage milliners plying needles for her mas- 
querades, and in far-off quarters of the globe fab- 
ulously lovely cats and: priceless toy dogs were 
being educated, talking birds taught epigrams, 
floral paragons made to grow, whilst, to come 
down from wonder-land to sober reatity, how 
many pallid artificers sweated by gas:li:;ht, how 
many miners toiled like gnomes in thé under- 
world, how many brown sailors put to sea, imper- 
iling life and limb!—and all for what? To drive 


away one old woman’s ennui! 


“ Really it is quite astonishing how Valerian 
and Arthura understand their business,” was Miss 
Hermitage’s remark, soon after that opening soi- 
rée. “Time is flying so fast I shall soon have 


to find fault with them for doing their work too. 


well. I shall be a hundred in no time at this 
rate.” 

The secret of Valerian’s success was simple 
enough ; but has not a great poet taught us that 
*Doch ist das Leichte schwer”? Just as a wise 
cook never serves up precisely the same dish to the 
company that has once pronounced it perfect, so 
Valerian nevér repeated a triumph; and if a Soyer 
or a Francatelli can ransack earth, air, and water 
in search of gastronomic emotion, how much vast- 
er are the resources of the intellectual purveyor ! 
Never had such bills of fare been imagined, much 


; less heard of, as those now placed before Miss. 
The story-teller -suddenly broke down, as if Hermitage’s guests: Commonness was banished ; 
uniformity knew not its own. The wand of in- 


| seemed made of gold. 


eptitude was broken, and’sparkling novelty reign- 
ed in its place. 

Moreover, the little circle itself was a daily sur- 
prise and a mystery. Who were they all—this 
audacious, piquant Arthura? this authoritatiy 
universal Valerian ? the dream-like, beautiful Ste. 

hana, of whom report whispered so strangely ? 
o one knew more of the group than that Miss 
Hermitage had lately inherited a princely fortune 
and that her cousin, Mr. Constantine, had spent 
one; that Valerian was related to both, though 
in what degree nobody could tell; finally, that 
Stephana was really cousin twice removed of the 
first two, and widow, after two months’ wedlock, 
of a titled foreigner. Curiosity was most alert 
concerning Stephana—a human rarity in this nine 
teenth-century sea-side resort, or in any other. A 
seer, now folks called her, and now one of the 
Illuminati. “A spirit, and a woman too,” she 
was, without doubt, but the spirit predominated 
over the woman, and that was not of the earth, 
_earthy. Marvellous gifts were hers, they said— 


“unwonted influence for good over her fellows, 


superhuman insight into things unseen, mysteri- 
ous kinship with those ineffable souls that hay 
revealed hidden truth to men. | 

Let it not be for a moment supposed that even 
the vulgar-minded categorized Stephana among 
those self-called interpreters of the unseen world 
by common means and for the gratification of 
abject curiosity. From such charlatanry she held 
aloof, moving serenely in a light all the more 
dazzling to others because they knew not whence 
it came. , 

Miss Hermitage made light of her kinswo- 
man’s reputation, except as a factor in the sum 
total of amusement. Stephana excited conjec- 
ture, she diverted, she was therefore “ worth any 
money” to one who valued nothing but diversion, 
and measured all things by one rate of exchange. 
“‘Of course Stephana will cost me something, will 
get charity out of me,” mused Miss Hermitage ; 

“all diversions do. But what else is money good 

When Arthura playfully called her patroness 
by the familiar name of Gossip, she was but using 
her veritable patronymic. All four, indeed, Miss 
Hermitage, Stephana before her marriage, Mr. 
Constantine, and Valerian, styled themselves 
Gossip-Hermitage, the last name having been 
appended on the death of a kinswoman whose 
fortune had gone to the Gossip family, and with 
it her cognomen.. Mr. Constantine, however, part- 
ly because he was one of several brothers, and 
partly because the name (like Steppie Sadgrove’s) 
seemed to cling to him of its own accord, the 
son of a diplomate, and born at Constantinople, 
was becomingly called after the city and its found- 
er; his carly youth, too, had been spent in the 
East, and he ever kept up connection with a coun- 
try of which he was inordinately fond. | 

Mr. Constantine was cousin-german to Christi- 
na and Stephana’s father; and Stephana her- 
self having three vears before exchanged her two 
English names for an Italian one, her real style 
and title was Countess Cardonna; but when at 
the end of six unhappy months she was left a 
widow, she disclaimed what seemed to her affec- 
tation, and insisted on being called plain Mrs. 
Cardonna. English by birth, English at heart, 
determined to spend her life in England, why 
should she affect an empty title of nobility? Mr. 
Constantine had long ago spent the best part of 
a handsome fortune in philanthropy, but his cous- 
in and second cousin were rich. What would 
they do with their money? This problem inter- 
ested the old man not a little. He had indeed 
followed them to the South in order to solve it. 
Next to the pleasure of spending your own for- 
tune, thought Mr, Constantine, is that-of watching 
another spend his, just as a whist-player watches 
a game in which he takes no part. 


— 


CHAPTER V. 


A Picnic under greenwood shade is a stale con- - 
-trivance, but surely Valerian was the first to en- 
tertain his friends in Nature’s own garden white 
with hoar-frost. But let no one shiver at the 
notion. What knows opulence of zone and zone? 
The rich can carry the climate they like best with 
them wherever they go, and Miss Hermitage and 
her friends, in well-warmed carri , furred and 
feathered up to the chin, could afford.to:call Jan- 
uary delicious. How effeminate to stay in-doors 
huddled over a fire, when you can be every whit 
as warm out-of-doors, and exhilarated and amused —- 
to boot? So “It is the greatest possible mistake 
to make a fuss about. English winters,” Miss 
Hermitage said. “Could any one be warmer 
than we are ?”’ 

That she might well say as the well-appointed 
carriage sped along the shore, between glittering 
white town and azure sea, to-day hardly ripplip 
into a wave. The little bay was flooded wit 
sunshine. It caught the tawny sail of the fish- 
‘ing-boat far away, burnishing the sheer till it 
It warmed the smacks of 
the sea-faring men busy with their nets into hues 
of battered copper. A mosaic could hardly ‘be 
more brilliant or purer in tone than this picture. 
Yet when the carriage climbed an inland road 
winding high above the sea, it was surpassed by 
a scene phenomenal even in our fair Southern 
England. Not a breeze was stirring, and the 
mists of two days had cleared away, revealing 
Nature’s handicraft, kept secret till all was ready. 
And what had the enchantress wrought so cun- 
ningly? Not the solemn array of snow, that is 
death-like and eerie, but the witchery of the. hoar- 
frost, belonging to life and joy. In the dimness 
of dawn and haze every object is veiled ‘in mys- 
tery; a glorious burst of sunshine reveals such 
enchantment as we only see once or twicein a 
lifetime. The whole natural world is arrayed ih 
white samite and diamonds—a winter bride ready 
for espou 
In the 


woodlands the statelier branches are 
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weighed down with their glittering burden, but 
the tiniest spray best shows the magic, not a 


blade, not a panicle, without its taszels and fringes’ 


of crystal, its sparkles of jewelled light. Then 
the blue clear-swept sky above, and the blue pure 
sea beyond. It is as if we were suddenly lifted 
into some beautiful moony world free from gross 
elements. All is cold, ethereal, crystalline. The 
carriage had flanked the bay, and now stopped at 
the head of a small winding combe, through which 
a foot-path led to shelving rocks overlooking tlie 
shore. In summer-time there is beauty enough 
and to spare here, and then not a mossy dell or 
ferny covert without the prattle of happy lovers. 
To-day, instead of greenery and wild flowers, all 
was pure, silvery, silent splendor, the dazzling 

flowerets of the frost making labyrinths every- 
where, here and there letting in a peep of the 
deep winter sea. | 

Valerian gave Miss Hermitage his arm. 

“Tt is very clever of you to find out such 
beautifu! things,” she said, delightedly ; “and to 
manage even the weather. No muddy roads, no 
snow-storms. Surprise upon surprise. But what 
are you going to do with these good people ?” 


Valerian smiled rebuke as there emerged from | 


the dry crisp alleys of shining white one guest 
after another: a bevy of pretty girls for grace, 
their vermilion-colored petticoats and crimson 
feathers brightening the scene, and half a dozen 
for wit, Stephana and the blind story-teller among 
these. 

A bend of the path, and Valerian’s little scheme 
revealed itself. Midway between the sea and the 
opening of the valley was a small restaurant, 
much resorted to in summer, but shut up in win- 
ter—to-day, however, alive with merry voices. A 
bright fire blazed on the hearth, curtains had 
been hung up, rugs laid down; the place was a 
picture of rustic elegance and comfort, whilst in 
the middle of the room stood a flower -decked 
table ready prepared for a savory feast. ‘How 
charming!” cried Miss Hermitage. 
ly, I wonder, Valerian, what you will think of 

‘next. You are, indeed, worth any money.” 

Never was a more appetizing and animated 
little banquet. But the marvellous entourage 
would have moved even a dull company. It was 
like feasting in a palace of frosted silver under a 
sapphire dome. What a sight to be seen or 
missed! Yet the blind story-teller seefhed some- 
how conscious of the beauty around him. The 
enthusiasm of the others was as a revelation to 
his inner eye, and when the light part of the 
banquet had come, he rose, leaned against the 
wall, and put everything into a fairy tale—the 
little lodge under the spangled glittering branch- 
es, the sea below, blue as malachite, flecked with 

_ many a white pinnace, the sea-birds flashing over- 

head: After the story the party dispersed to see 
the views, Arthura and Colette staying behind to 
pack up plate and crystal. 

In the midst of this business Valerian came 
up. “I have to hurry you away,” he said to Co- 
lette. “My cousin and Stephana wish to return 
alone, but a seat is kept for you in the carriage. 
As for us two,” he added, glancing at Arthura 
with mischief in his eyes, “ we must get home on 

. foot as best we can.” 

Arthura looked dark, but said nothing. 

“The walk is charming. We shall quite en- 
joy ourselves,” he went on, ironically. 

“Qh,” put in the little Frenchwoman, ‘I am 
sure you don’t mind—do you, Arthura? You will 
be friends with Mr. Valerian, won’t you ?” 

“Arthura is not bound to be my friend, but 
can not refuse my company,” Valerian replied, 
still malicious. ‘I will send Brown for the bas- 
kets, and then fetch you,” he added, smiling at 
the discomfited girl. Then giving the little 
Frenchwoman his arm, he set off for the carriage. 

When, however, he came back, a few minutes 
later, a certain plumed hat and fur cloak he knew 
well no longer hung on the peg. Arthura had 
flown. It was evident that she would not have 
his escort at any price. __ 

From the valley several ways led into the town. 
Which would Arthura take? He pondered for a 


minute, then reflecting that she most ‘probably } 


knew but one, set-off in pursuit, keeping the high- 
road. ~ And true enough he did overtake the 
sulky recalcitrant. Mademoiselle Colette, catch- 
ing sight of the pair, sighed to herself. 

“Always at daggers drawn! I do wish they 
would learn to tolerate each other!” she mused. 
“But it is all Christina’s fault.” 

Meantime Stephana, finding Miss Hermitage in 
the best possible humor, was skillfdlly leading 
up to the theme uppermost in her min 1. 

“T have been thinking a good deal about Va- 
lerian since my return to England,” she began. 
“How admirable he is in many respects! So 
prompt, practical, and good-natured.” 

“ All that he is, and much more. In fact, he is 
quite indispensable to me,” Miss Hermitage re- 
plied. “But why should you think abgut him ?” 

“‘ Because he is a relation, and yet no relation. 
I feel that you and Constantine and myself are 
bound to make up to him for the wrong—shall 
we say—that society has done him.” 

’_ “ He has everything his heart can desire. Why 
should you two do anything for Valerian ?” 

“That is hardly a position,” Stephana said, 
gently, “and a man should have that. Some 

ind of career, a future.” 

“He knows well enough that if he makes him- 
self useful to me as long as I live, he will be pen- 
sioned. I never intend to enrich any one. But 
Valerian shall never want.” : 

Stephana looked unconvinced. “ He is of our 

blood ; the last, maybe. He should marry. He 
should found a family.” 
_ Miss Hermitage laughed a little dry sarcastic 
laugh. “To listen to you one might suppose 
poor Valerian to be the son and heir of a lord. 
A nobody he is, a nobody he must remain. Un- 
less” —here she laughed again—“ unless you mar- 
ry him yourself.” 


‘Valerian is on my conscience, and I would 


4 


“ Well, real- 


make sacrifices to help him,” Stephana said, with 
great seriousness, and taking no account of the 
last part of the sentence. | 

“Why should Valerian be on your conscience 2” 

“Is he not on yours, then, and on my cousin 
Constantine’s ?” Stephana asked, still very ear- 
nest. “A kinsman who should bear our name, 
yet has none. The sin of our blood is here.” 

“Well, you and I and Constantine, I am sure, 
are doing all that we can for Valerian; and the 
world does not concern itself with by-gones: He 
is better off than most people, after all that mav 
be said,” Miss Hermitage answered, comfortably. 

For some time Stephana was silent. At last 
she said, in the same tone of subdued painful 
thought, “Christina, do you think Constantine 
could tell me Valerian’s history from the begin- 
ning ?” 

“There could be no harm in asking him,” was 
the curt reply. Then Miss Hermitage suddenly 
became good-natured and alert, and she changed 
the subject. “Mind and come to our dance, Ste- 
phana. Valerian and Arthura are getting up 
minuets and rigadvons to be danced in costume. 
It will be as good asa play.” 


(TO BK CONTINUED.) 


MR. ULRICH’S “GLASS- 
BLOWERS.” 


OnE of the two or three most notable success- 
es at the National Academy Exhibition is Mr. 
Cuarvrs F. “Glass-Blowers,” It is both 
a professional and a popular success: the studios 
are talking about it, and the populace admires it 
—if we may suppose the populace to be tepre- 
sented at the exhibition—and the most interest- 
ing thing about it is that the artist, after a éourse 
of eight years’ study in Munich and thereabouts, 
should have gone straight to Walker Street, New 
York city, and found a subject to paint. These 
seven glass-blowers in their narrow quarters are 
making artificial eyes for the use of the taxider- 
mist. At the present moment, we will say, they 
are making owls’ eyes. The man at the extreme 
right has taken a piece of black glass, and by the 
aid of the three gas jets and a current of air is 
melting it, as he twirls it, fastened to the end of 
a wire, into the shape of a pupil. His next neigh- 


bor will soon take it and add some yellow; the 


third, receiving it from the second, will put some 
gray streaks on what corresponds, in the case of 
a human being, to the white of the eve; the fourth 
will back the whole with black. It requires the 
services of four men to make one owl’s eye. The 
other operators we may suppose to be similarly 
engaged. 

_ Mr. Utricn, who was also a student at the 
Cooper Institute and the National Academy, and 
is now about thirty years old, has made himself 


conspicuous by showing that he knows what he is 


about. Already he manifests a determined pur- 
pose. And while the technical execution of his 
picture is very admirable, its internal significance 
is serious and deep. Here is a work which dis- 
plays the sympathetic and interpretative qualities 
of the profoundest art. The painter has entered 
into the life of these humble men. They are his 
brothers ; he makes them ours. This trait is fun- 
damental, and it is the fundamental that counts. 


OUNCES OF PREVENTION. 
AIR THAT IS TOO DRY. 


Waar is to be done when parched lips and 
flushed faces, to say nothing of the wet-bulb ther- 


mometer in the sitting-room, indicate that the in- © 


door air is too dry ? 

It is a frequent fault of the air during our 
winters to be too dry, and for most people air 
that is too dry is more or less injurious, though 
in different ways from damp air; and while we 
can not always make damp air dry, we can al- 
ways do the converse—we can dissolve water at 
will in dry air. 

Most of the stoves in use have some little at- 
tachment that is supposed to answer this purpose 
—an iron urn on a very slender stem, or a small 
projection on which to place a smaller kettle of 
water, which in its utmost fury of ebullition may 
possibly reach blood-heat. 

The only trouble to be found with these orna- 
mental arrangements for the evaporation of wa- 
ter is that they do not actually evaporate water— 
not enough, at least, to make any appreciable dif- 
ference in the state of the air. One can easily 
decide this by noting the time required for the 
evaporation of the small quantity of water that 
the urn may hold, first removing, however, the 
ends of matches, to the reception of which that 


‘container is often devoted. You will find that 


a quart of water will last a week or more in that 
situation ; but for a room of ordinary size a quart 
of water is none too much to evaporate in a single 
day if it be cold and dry. These esthetic urns are 
of little use, because they seldom receive heat 
enough to make the water boil : and boil the water 
must if moisture is promptly required to make 
overdry air comfortable. 

In rooms where there is an open grate fire the 
best plan is to have an evaporator made on pur- 
pose of tin or copper; the latter is, of course, the 
best, because it will last the longest. It should 
be covered, should hold two or three quarts, ac- 
cording to the size of the apartment, and should 
have a hollow handle, through which the vapor 
may escape directly into the room. Place it on 
a wire hob at the edge of the fire, and the air will 
soon feel more comfortable. 

In the case of a stove it is best to remove the 
terminal urn of which we have spoken ; or if that 
object of art is firmly secured by a pivot, then 
turn it aside, and set in its place a pan which 
will cover the top of the stove at least as tightly 
as the urn covered it. A pail hung by the side of 
the stove, if the water in it can be made to evap- 
orate fast enough, will serve the same purpose, 
but it must be put out of the reach of accidental 


overturning. Watch the hygrometer, or the moist- 
ure on the window-panes, and check the evapo- 
ration or stop it the moment that a comfortable 
state of the air is produced. 

The same method may be used with a furnace ; 
a larger amount of water should, of course, be 
provided if several rooms are heated by it. The 
practical points are, first, to be sure that a suffi- 
cient quantity of water is actually and visibly 
evaporated, and second, to 2vaperate no more of 
it and no more frequently than is n 

Who are the more benefited in general by a 
moister air, and who by a drier ? 

Warm air may easily be made too moist, its* 
capacity to dissolve water being very great. This 
should be guarded against, for air that is over- 
moist relaxes the system, and makes the vital ac- 
tions sluggish. But for nervous and delicate per- 
sons, and especially for those who need to gain 4 
flesh, an amount of moisture within the limits 
that I have indicated is very beneficial ; it soothes 
the nerves, and promotes assimilation of the food, 
and it tends to brighten pale and pasty complex- 
ions. The flower of beauty needs moist air, like 
any other blossom. A drier air, on the other 
hand, is better for persons of sedentary habits, 
and for those who already have flesh enough and 
to spare. It makes the blood tend toward the 
skin, and favors perspiration, while the appetite 
and the rapidity of assimilation are slightly check- 
ed. <A desirable in-door temperature for seden- 
tary persons is about 66° F.; the delicate will 
require it a little warmer, but a heat of over 70° 
is generally too much for the winter. 

Two other services of moisture in the air may 
be mentioned. The first thing to do when symp- 
toms of croup appear in the nursery is to provide 
@ moist atmosphere at about 70° F. The evap- 
orator that I have described is most serviceable 
in the case of such an exigency. And if there 
chance to be any escape of carbonic oxide into 
the air from the stove, the moisture present will 
go far to neutralize the effects of that active 
poison. Titus Munson Coan. 


THE CRANE LIBRARY. 


“NEARLY two hundred and forty years ago, in 
the early days of Massachusetts, and while Crom- 


} WELL was still Lord Protector,” according to Mr. 


CHARLES Francis ADams, Jun., in his address at 
the dedication of the Crane Memorial Library, 
Henry Crank, first of the name in this country, 
emigrated from England, and settled in Dorches- 
ter. This Henry Crane became, in the sixth 
generation, the progenitor of the THomas CraNnrE 
(born at Quincy in 1803, died in New York in 
1875), for a memorial of whonn in his native place 
this beautiful library has been reared by his chil- 
dren, in pursuance of their wish to do something 
which should signalize his attachment to Quincy. 

In tracing this descent through these genera- 
tions, Mr. Apams, in the very interesting address 
from which we have quoted, had occasion to trace 
not only the history of a typical New England 
family, but also, in rapid outlines, the history of 
a New England community, in which down al- 
most to our own time there were no rich and few 
invidiously poor, and in which, of the elements of 
“ plain living and high thinking and heroical act- 
ing,” the first was not a matter of choice. The 
CRANES were not men of special mark, but “ aver- 
age citizens” of those earlier days, and, as Mr. 
ADAMS says, the character and the career of the 
CranNE who attained fortune by his own exertions 
and a posthumous local fame by the piety of his” 
children, are not less but more remarkable and 
interesting because they are not exceptional, but 
typical. The direct ancestors of Tuomas CraNnE 
were born and ‘reared, and chose their wives, and 
worked hard with their hands, and were gathered 
to their fathers, in one or the other of what are 
now the beautiful suburbs that encircle Beston. 
THomas Crane showed more of the spirit of ad- 
venture and enterprise than his forebears. When 
he was a stripling, “‘ Universalism,” the first fruit 
of the reaction against the rigors of an austere 
Puritanism of an earlier day, had just been formu- 
lated, and young CraNE was attracted toward this 
creed, or perhaps toward its evangelist, “ Father 
Hosea Batwovu,” who was then preaching it in 
Boston. There was then no public conveyance 
on Sunday over the ten miles between Quincy and 
Boston, and Sunday after Sunday the young 
stone-cutter, who had lately changed his trade 
from that of a shoemaker, after working at it all 
the week, walked these ten miles and back again 
to hear the gospel in which he believed. 

It was in 1829 that Tuomas Crane outgrew the 
opportunities that Quincy had to offer to a stone- 
cutter, and removed to New York, which three 
years before, by the completion of the Erie Canal, 
had been given the decisive impulse to the metro- 
politan rank which has ever since made it the goal 
of the active and ambitious of American youths, 
and whither an elder brother had preceded him. 
With some other young journeymen he started a 
co-operative stone vard, and as they became dis- 
heartened or impatient he bought them out, and 
by 1835 had become an employer of labor and 
the master of a yard. And then came the op- 
portunity of his life, which he turned to use. The 
great fire of December, 1835, laid waste the busi- 
est part of New York, and in the rebuilding the 
Quincy granite, in which Mr. Crane dealt, was 
employed more freely than it had been before. 
The first commercial building in New York in 
which granite columns and lintels formed the first 
story was the store of ARTHUR Tappan, in Pearl 
Street, which is, or very lately was, still standing, 
and this was built immediately after the great fire. 
For nearly thirty years of as aetive construction as 
any city ever saw, there were few buildings of mag- 
nitude in New York in which granite was used to 
which Tuomas Crane did not contribute, and which 
did not contribute tohim. He became a rich and 
influential man of business, an owner of real es- 
tate, a bank di r, an i ce-company di- 


rector, a street-railway director, and, as has been 
said, a leading man in his religious denomination, 
abstaining from more public life, and finding the 
interests of his life in his calling, his family, and 
his church, and closing at seventy-two a prosper- 
ous and honored life, leaving behind him the wid- 
ow and two sons who have paid this noble and 


durable tribute to his memory. 


In February, 1880, the family of Mr. Crane of- 
fered to the town of Quincy “an edifice to be 
known as the Crane Memorial Hall or Library,” 
to cost “not less than twenty thousand dollars,” 
on condition that the town should allot a-suita- 
ble site. At the town meeting of March 22, this 
offer was “gratefully accepted.” An ample 
and admirable site was secured, which was laid 
out and planted under the direction of Mr. O_m- 
step; Mr. H. H. Ricuarpson was chosen as the 
architect of the building, and the work of con- 
struction was begun, and continued until, on Dec- 
oration-day, 1882, the siimple ceremony of dedi- 
cation was performed in the presence of the 
surviving members of the Crane family. The 
most interesting of the exercises was naturally 
the memorial address, from which the foregoing 
account has been borrowed, delivered by a repre- 
sentative of the family that has given the quiet vil- 
lage a long and wide celebrity. Not.the least inter- 


esting circumstance in connection with the libra- © 


ry is that the great-grandfather of the orator, the 
second President of the United States, bequeathed 
his private library to the town of Quincy, and 


‘this collection of books, after having for two gen- 


erations been housed where injury by neglect 
was almost unavoidable, now properly disposed 
and secure of care, forms a subdivision o: the 
Thomas Crane Library. It is, upon the whole, in 


excellent preservation, and is intrinsically of ex- — 


treme interest. JoHN ADAMS, it seems, was a 
bibliophilist as well as a reading man, and there 
are in the collection many sumptuous specimens 
of the best typography and of the finest bindings 
of the end of the eighteenth century and of the 
beginning of our own. More than one volume 
has the rare interest of the signatures on one fly- 
leaf of Joun Apams and-of Jonn Quincy ADAMS. 
The books themselves seem rather like the col- 
lection of a professed scholar and student of 
‘polite letters” than of an active public man; 
and a glance over the titles of a gentleman’s 
library of the first decade of our century, thus 
segregated from more modern books, gives the 
modern reader a sense even more vivid than he 
gets by considering the mechanical marvels that 
have been wrought since these volumes were cur- 
rent literature, how short a tract of time has 
served to antiquate our grandfathers into an al- 
most fabulous remoteness, and how much further 
away we are from their precise and classic cul- 
ture than they from the men of two centuries 
before. 

It would have been a great pity if the com- 
pleteness of the story we have been telling had 
been marred, and the pious intention of the ben- 
efactors partly frustrated, as so often happens in 
these cases, by a gift artistically unworthy of its 
purpose. In this case, however, the memorial is 
a brilliant architectural success. - It is the third 
village library that Mr. Ricuarpson has designed 
in Massachusetts, and, upon the whole, the most 
successful ; and saying that is pretty safely saying 
that it is architecturally the best village library 
in the United States. The first of these three 
was the town library and museum at Woburn, 
and the second the Ames Memorial Library at 
North Easton. Each of these is of high archi- 
tectural interest, and the three have a strong 
family resemblance. But the latest is the most 
simplified as well as the most refined: in treat- 
ment, and gains thereby in sfngleness and force 
of impression. The library is one room, without 
even a vestibule, although the deep and sheltered 
porch serves the purpose of a vestibule. The 
books and the librarian are protected from the 
unauthorized incursions of readers by a light open 
screen of wood-work. The projecting turret con- 
tains the staircase that gives access to the attic, 
in which records and files not in common use are 


. Stored, and this is lighted by the triple window in 


the gable and by the small openings under the 
pent-house “ eyebrows” in the roof. 

- Nothing, evidently, could be. simpler than this 
plan, and nothing could be more forcible than 
the architectural outcome of it. The style is the 
Provencal Romanesque, in which the architect 
commonly works, and in which he contrives to 
express an artistic individuality so marked and 
characteristic. The building owes not a little of 
its picturesque force to the judicious choice and 
rugged treatment of the material. The field of 
wall is a pink granite from North Easton, which 
is very light without being cold in effect, and is 
laid rock-faced. The complementary stone #& a 
dark and rich brown stone from the Longmeadow 
quarries, also rough-faced except. where it is 
modelled or carved in decoration, the darker col- 
or being of course always employed where it is 
intended to give special emphasis to the design. 
Mr. Ricuarpson has-used this same combination 
in the Albany City Hall and in the Ames Memo- 
rial Library at North Easton, and nothing could 
be more effective. 

But “ the workmanship surpasses the material.” 
In fact, the choice and combination of the mate- 
rial are part of the design, which, even if it were 
executed in monochrome, would make a striking 
and admirable building. Simple as the composi- 
tion is, it is as far as possible from being bald or 
monotonous. <A parallelogram of these dimen- 
sions with unbroken walls and a single roof could 
scarcely have been saved from baldness and mo- 
notony. It is saved here by the emergence of 
the gable and its attached turret, no¢ in the centre 
of the front, mind, on the side visible, by a larger 


counterparting gable on the side opposite, by the | 


unsymmetrical gables at the ends, and by the sit- 
uation and treatment of the chimney. * And all 
this is so well studied that there is nothing forced, 
no appearance of “ making architecture,” but the 
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composition seems as simple and spontaneous as if it came so. 
There is a complete equipoise and balance, with no approach to 
formal symmetry, in the two wings of the front, which is brqught 
about by the skillful arrangement and contrast of the two sets of 
openings. A striking instance of the length to which variety 
may be carried in skillful hands without becoming restlessness is + 


of centre’ in both directions, neither in the centre of the wall 
which it pierces horizontally, nor in the axis of the central open- 
ing of the triple window above it vertically. The impression; of 
rugged strength is everywhere kept by the ample spaces of rocky 
wall, either in unbroken wall spaces or in powerful wall piers. No 
p detail could disturb the impression secured, and the effect of the 


afforded in the courage with which the entrance is placed “out 


decorative detail here employed is to enhance it. 


> 
THE LIBRARY BUILDING. 


The real successes of detail, however, are in the interior. Here, . 


too, the arrangement is as simple as possible. The posts which 
divide the alcoves, and which are modelled above into pairs of 
columns corrésponding in position to the heavier mullions of the 
exterior colonnade, carry the principal beams of the ceiling, which 
is flat at the centre, and follows the slope of the roof at the sides, 
These sloping sides are covered with embossed leather, while the 
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INTERIOR VIEWS—READING-TABLES AND ALCOVES. 
THE CRANE LIBRARY, QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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wood-work throughout is of white pine—a choice as felicitous in 
its way as that of the materials for the walls and roof. It has 
been carefully chosen, of beautiful and varying colors, and the 
“tone” of the interior, given by this wood, the darker leather of the 
hangings, and the stained glass in the upper lights of the great 
mullioned window, is rich and harmonious. Over the large chim- 
ney-piece at the end of the reading-room, still in white pine, and 
richly panelled and carved, it is proposed to place a bass-relief 
A portrait of Toomas Crane, by Sarnt-Gaupens. Almost all of the 
\ detail of this wood-work deserves and will repay study. The great- 
er part of it is exquisite in design and in execution. The cost of 
the building is said to have been $50,000; and one’s surprise is 
excited not by the fact that so much was spent upon so small a 
building, but that so much good art was got for so little money. 


3. 


LIFE IN QUEENSLAND. 


Tue artist writes: ‘ Robbing a Bees’ Nest” is an actual scene of 
which not long ago I was an amused witness. These bees are not 
native ones (which have no stings), but the English variety, import- 
ed here from the old country, and being in a wild, healthy state, 
they know how to use their stings. They are now spread over 
most of Queensland, and make much better honey than the native 
variety. The mild gentleman in.the centre has a bee, if not in his 
bonnet, certainly on the top of his pate, and his sensations can be 
quite understood by his antics. 

“‘ A Kangaroo at Bay” shows a common scene in Queensland, and 
is truthfully represented as I have many a time witnessed it. The 


kangaroo dogs are usually fierce, strong animals, full of fight, but 


Slightly Elevated. 


ADVENTURE AND SPORT IN QUEENSLAND, AUSTRALIA. 


theyare often terribly mauled by the kangaroo, which, if he be a 
large, full-grown male, is esteemed dangerous when placed in the 
position depicted in the drawing. I have known many instances 
where the settler, in a stand-up fight with one of these creatures, has 
been, nearly killed, and in some instances they have died afterward 
from wounds inflicted by the long, sharp nails of the kangaroo. 
The lower sketch represents our “ new chum,” who is “ slightly: 
elevated” in more than one way. He has been encouraged by an 
old hand to try his hand at shooting a crow with his Colt’s revolver, 
and the result is depicted in the sketch. It will be observed that 


the by-standers have, in the language of the poet, “left something 
at home,” and are anxious to recover their possessions. 
time the horse bucks, our elevated friend 
sends another bullet to seek its billet. 


Every 
pulls the trigger, and } 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
A RELIABLE ARTICLE. 


Dre. E. Curren, Boston, Mass., says: ‘I found it to 
realize the expectations raised, and regard it as a reli- 
able article,”"—{Adv.] 


— 


, Sine N tos 
One week ago, while engaged in my uties as 
_ Assistant Postmaster, I was taken with a violent 
pain or kink iri my back; it was so painful I 
could hardly breathe, and I ached all over my 
body. I immediately sent for an Allcock’s Por- 
ous Plaster, and applied it over the seat of pain; 
in twenty minutes I was entirely relieved and 
cured. I have used Allcock’s Plasters in my 
family for over twenty years, and have found 
them wonderfully effective in curing coughs, 
colds, and pulmonary difficulties. ‘They are a 
perfect medicine-chest; they cure without the 
slightest pain or inconvenience, never leaving 2 
mark on the skin. THos. Leary, _ 
President of Village of Sing Sing, N. Y. 


Aneoervra Brrrers ie known as the t regulator 
of the digesti’e organs all over the world. Have it in 
your houees. Ask your grocer or druggist for the 

yittine artic >, manufactured by Dr. J. G. B. Sircert 


Tuovsanns of people testify to the merits of Piso’s 
Cure for Consumption.—[ 4 dv.] 


BURNETT'S, COCOAINE 
Promotes the Growth of the Hair, and renders it dark 
and glossy. It holds, in a liquid form, a large propor- 
of deodorized Coooanor O11, prepared expressly 
for this purpose. No other compow sserses the 
peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair.—{Adv.]} 


Scppen OF THE often canse Pul- 
menary, Bronchial, and Asthmatic troubles. ‘** Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches”’ will allay irritation which induces 
coughing, giving immediate relief. Sold only in 


Hatrorp Savor--the standard relish. Of all the 
choice condiments Halford Sauce is the best.—[Adv.) - 


A onrer.r with rheumatism, Parker’s Ginger Tonic 
— me and keeps me well. M. Gilfoile, Binghampton. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and-whplesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alam or 
phosphate powders.. Sold only in cana, | 


Rorar. Baxtne Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


The 


Just published, the largest and most complete Cata- 
logue of all aporting-goods ever issued—as Lawn-Ten- 
nis, Base-Ball, Archery, Cricket, Foot-Ball, Fishing, 
Boating, and Gymnasium and Firemen’s Goods, and 
all the latest novelties. 228 large pages, 5000 il- 
Justrations, on fine tinted paper. Price, by mail, 25 cts. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 to 130 Nassau St., N. Y. 


TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


“a 


Easiest ridin 
ALK he Spri 
aa with two. eSprings. 
lengthen and shorten according to the 
they cons Equally well adapted to rough count 
roads and fine irives of cities. Manufactured an 
sold by all the leading Carriage Builders and Dealers. 


HENRY TIMKEN 


Patentee, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
OK THE OLD- 


B 

est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 

unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 
for their fineness as a cordial. To be had in 
nate and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 

anufacturer and ay 78 John St., 
N. W. P. 0. Box 029. 


Vehicle made. 
with one )er- 


LUNDBORG!S PERFUMES, 
Maréchal Niel Rose, Alpine Violet. 


NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD SUBJECT. 

Maxy people who have tried to throw light 
on the difficult subject of curing disease have 
found that what they supposed to be light was 
nothing but darkness. Those who depersded on 
them for information and relief have been, like 
the suffering woman mentioned in Scripture, who 
had spent her money in vain on many physicians, 
“nothing better, but only worse.” This sort 
of experience is unpleasant for all concerned. 
When the sick are to be made well and the suf- 
fering to be healed, there should be no blunder- 
ing about it. The common blunder of American 
invalids is that they think they must swallow 
great quantities of drugs, concerning which they 
know with certainty only one thing, namely, that 
the taste is horrible. here is another thing in 
connection with these drugs which is not so gen- 


erally known, namely, that the liquid which car- 


ries most of them is bad whiskey. Thus many 
an invalid goes from bad to worse, becoming a 
dyspeptic, a hypochondriac, a drunkard, and 
eventually a wreck. This is bad business, and 
they who follow it walk in the darkness to their 
own destruction. | 

It is better to walk in the light to recovery 
and HeaLTH. The old Saxons spelled that word 
‘“‘wholth,”’ and there is a good idea in the way 
they spelled it. Truc health is a state of w 
soundness. When a man is sick, it is not only 
lung, or stomach, or brain that is out of order., 
The entire man is affected, and the trouble is 
most severely manifested in whatever happens to. 
be his weakest part. When he completely re- 


- covers he is well all over, and in a state of 


“ »holth,” which is just what everybody wants to 
enjoy. The blood is the life of the human being. 
When it is poor and ailing, and clogged with im- 
purities, there is no health. When it is properly 
vitalized, it courses through artery and vein, car- 
rying to every part of the body the vigor and de- 
light which spring from real: health. The blood 
receives its vitality, or its promptings to decay, 
from what is taken into the lungs. It verily gets 
its substance from what goes into the stomach. 
But substance without vitality is not life. To 
see how that which is inhaled affects the life 
which is in the blood, look at the wretched suf- 
ferers who inhale poisons. They take, in sewer- 
gas, and the iffevitable low typhus fever or quick 
diphtheria seizes them. They inhale the bad air 
of undrained swamps, and presently shake and 
burn with chills and fever. They blow out the 
gaslight before going to bed, and devitalize them- 
selves into untimely graves by taking into their 
lungs carburetted hydrogen. Now if all this mis- 
chief can be done by simply inhaling that which 
can neither be seen nor handled, it is but fair to 
recognize the fact that, on the other hand, the 
inhaling of that which is life-giving can work 
corresponding benefit. The skeptical drug-swal- 
lowers, whose ideas of relief and cure are associ- 
ated with the taking of nauseous things into 
their suffering stomachs, may not look on it in 
this light, but it is just as true as if they did. 
The facts are against them, and these speak 
louder than all their theories and objections. 
The sick can, in the most pleasant and delightful 
manner, inhale new life for lungs and blood, and, 
consequently, for the “wholth” of the entire sys- 
tem. 

“What!” says a suffering and weary invalid 
who has swallowed nearly all the drug nostrums 
that are compounded and sold, “ you don’t mean 
that I shall get well by just breathing something 
tiat I can’t see, or handle, or take with a 
spoon ?”’ 

Yes, Mr. Suffering-and-Weary, that is exactly 
it. Compounp OxyGen will do it, and all you 
have. to do is simply to inhale the Compound 
Oxygen according to directions. 

The lungs are the air-bellows of the body. 
They are continually opening and closing as air 
is inhaled or exhaled. They are made of a deli- 
cate, yet very strong substance, much like leather. 
They are divided into thousands of little air-cells. 
When we inhale (or take in) a breath of air, we 
fill as many of these air-cells as are in working 
order. The air with which we fill them is com- 
posed of oxygen and nitrogen. What we send 
out when we exhale (or breathe out) the contents 
of the lungs, is nitrogen and carbonic acid gas. 
The latter is the impurities from the blood. The 
oxygen, coming in contact with the blood through 
the delicate tissue or membrane of thé lungs, 
gives it its life. The heart is busy all day and 
‘all night pumping blood into the lungs and thence 
all through the circulation in every part of the 
body. In four minutes from the time a drop of 
blood hag received its oxygen in the lungs, it has 
gone its round, and is back again to discharge its 
load of carbon and other impurities, and to re- 


_| ceive a new message of life in the vitalizing in- 


spiration of the oxygen. In the Compounp Oxy- 
GEN treatment, the invalid is given something to 
inhale which is different from mere atmospheric 
air. Oxygen by itself would not answer the pur- 
pose. It is rene a ta and irritating, and in 
its uncombined state is not assimilable. Thou- 
sands of faithful trials have proved this. In the 
atmosphere we breathe there is but one part of 
oxygen to five of nitrogen. If there were too 
much nitrogen and not enough oxygen, we would 
soon die. CompounD OxyGeEN is a skilfully pre- 
pared, revitalizing agent, which supplies through 
the lungs to the blood exactly what the blood 
needs for its restoration, and for the restoration 
or renewing of every part of the system on which 
it acts: It carries with it a magnetic property, 
reaching the nerve centres, which, in their part- 
nership with the brain, exercise a controlling 
influence on every part of the body, and tele- 
graph to its remotest corner, either by sensations 
of pleasure or of pain, their condition of health 
or of ailment. 

America’s great disease is consumption. This 
is, to define it briefly, a wasting or decay of the 
lungs. The most remote air-cells first refuse to 
do their duty. Mischievous little tubercles in- 


vade the substance of the lungs, producing in- 


flammation and other unpleasant results. The 
lungs become flabby and poor, like a worn-out 
kid glove, and grow powerless to vitalize the 
blood. There has been a prevalent idea that 
consumption cannot be cured, because no drug 


q has been found td act as a specific for it why a 


taken through the stomach. But it is now 3 


well-attested fact that consumption is really ct, ; 


able, provided only that it is takenin time. Eve | 
CompounpD OxyGeEnN will not convert a worn-ot | 
old leather glove into a new one. But it wi : 
take hold. of consumptive lungs, and, by ii, 
searching and invigorating action, build them u 
to life and health. Its first action is to inflat 
air-cells which have long been uninflated and. 
collapsed. Then, gently but powerfully, stimu-: 
lating the lungs to vigorous action, it enables 
them to throw off the tubercles and regain a*- 
condition of soundness. So many consumptives 
who had been booked for the grave have been 
cured by Compounp OxyGen that there is no rea- 
son why persons who are afflicted with lung 
troubles should feel gloomy about themselves, or 
regard their cases as at all, hopeless, if taken in 
time. 
As to other diseases than consumption. Is 
CompounD OXYGEN a cure-all 
It is not claimed for Compounp Oxyeen that it 
cures every disease that can afflict the sons of 
men. But there are a great many over which it 
has gained the most complete victory. Almost 
everything that goes wrong in the body is in 
some way or other connected with vitiated blood. 
In some cases these ailments are aggravated by 
local irritations, misplacements, or difficulties 
which are hereditary. Exposure, over-feeding, 
improper ventilation, and the abuses of clothing 
have much to do with them. Vitiated blood pro- 
duces a lack of harmony among the nerves, and 
the horrors of neuralgia and sciatica are the re- 
sult. It sends its messengers of evil tothe re- 
gion lying between nose and brain, and disgust- 
ing catarrh is enthroned in all the supremacy of 
its ugliness. It robs the stomach of its proper 
juices, and the victim becomes a dyspeptic whose 


every meal is a burden of sorrow. It neminds |. 


the system of the injustice done it by distributing 
here and there the pangs of rheumatism and the 
tortures of gout, Sufferers with these maladies, 
and the victims of exhausted nerve power and 
the diseases which follow on it, will find in Com- 
POUND OxyGEN the relief they need. 

There are many medicines, an important feat- 
ure of which is that they are kept on sale at ev- 
ery drug store. Not so with Compounp OxyGEn. 
It can be had only of its originators, Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadel- 
phia. It is sent with full directions, so that all 
invalids can, without trouble, use it for them- 
selves. The pamphlet entitled “ 7reatise on Com- 
pound Ozxygen”’ contains much interesting infor- 
mation in regard to it, with the testimonials of 
many well-known persons who by its use have 
been restored to health. This pamphlet jis sent 
to any address on application. 
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ts our Ne. 4 cr Pheeton Cart. 
We also make them with skeleton bodies, just the thing fur jog- 
ging trotters or breaking colts. Our Ne. B44 or Single Park 
Cart is used very extensively by Gentlemen Drivers in xpecd- 
as hantisome 


ing on the road or track, weighs 100 Ibs., ly 


finished aa the finest cariiace. 90 Ibs. 
weighin 
THREE STYLES “ 
tH First-Class in every respect, and every boy likes them. 
nd for Lliestrated Price List. 
SYRACUSE,N. Y. 


BRADLEY & CO. 


Established 1818. 


Imperial Russian Court. 
JOHN DUNCAN?S SONS, 
Union Square, New York. 


For sale by Wine Dealers generally. 


And by special appointment to the 


and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


IMPORTED TILES & MOSAICS 
IN HEARTHS. FACING S.BATH 

ROOMS & FLOORS.~\= 
GRATES.FENDERS.ANDIRONS &c. 


“EDWARD BOOTE 
=~ LEAST 


K S25 YOUR BIRD IN HEALTH and Song 
by using Parent Gravet For 
sale by all druggists and bird and cage dealers. Price 
2cents. Depot, 582 Hudson Street, N. ¥. 


Break 


pure 

Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 

cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 


Hy strengthening, easily digested, and 
1 \ admirably adapted for invalids as 
\ well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocerseverywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
Thirty-Fifth Annual Report — 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Net Assets, December 31, 1881....... $7,314,655 03 
Receipts during the year, 


For Premiums. ...$1,858,15662 

For Interest...... 460,787 30 1,818,873 92 

$9,183,528 95 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Claims by Death...........$468,755 04 

Matured Endowments..... 62,932 00 

Surrendered Policies 726 22 


94, 
Cash and Note Dividends.. 287,294 51 
Re-insurance 6,894 99 


Total paid policy-holders. $920,602 76 
Taxes and Legal Expenses. 383,188 52 
Salaries, Medical Fees, and 

78,154 91 


Office E 
115,907 40 


1,288,790 52 
Net Assets, Jan’y 1, 1883............ $7,894,788 43 


ASSETS. 
— and other City Loans, R.R. 
and Water Bonds, Bunk and other 
0 


een 


ts 
Premium Notes secured by Policies, &c.. 665,876 78 


Loans on Collaterals, &c..............-. 640,867 00 
Home Office and Real Estate bought to 
Cash in Trust Companies and on hand... 64,229 82 
Net Ledger Assets as above.......... $7,894,788 48 
Net Deferred and Unreported Premiums. 140,278 25 
Interest due and accrued................. 430 
Market Value of Stocks, &c., over cost... 892,365 60 
Gross Assets, January 1, 1888........ $8,483,807 72 
IL . 
, but not due $165,634 07 
leserve at 4 per cent. to re- 
insure riske............. 6,854,849 00 
Surplus on Life Rate End’ts, ‘ORL 
&e., General Surplus, 
4 per cent. basis.......... 1,463,324 65 $8,488,807 72 
lus at 4 cent., Pennsylvania 
Standard (eatimated) $1,809,462 85 
Number of Policies in force.......... 14,972 
Amount of Insurance in force....... - $88,194,522 
Number of Policies issued in 1882... 2,634 
Amount Insured in 1882............. 495,480 
SAMUEL ©. HUEY, President. 
EDWARD M. NEEDLES, Vice-President. 
H. 8S. STEPHENS, 2d Vice-President. 


JESSE J. BARKER, Actuary. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 


ENOX & DE FOREST, General Agents, 
191 Broadway, New York. 


| GRATEFUL_COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

‘“*By a thorough knowledge of the nataral laws 
which govern the rations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until stron 
enough to resiat every tendency to disease. Hund 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We ma 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselyg# well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nogrished — 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3g-]b. and Ib.) by Grocers, labelled thus : 


_ JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


Illustrated Catalogue 150 pp. Photo. Lecture, 10c. 


MAGIC revista" 


LANTENES AMD SLIDES, WANED, 
h = 00 Views 


tical and Musieal Won 
THEO.J.HARBACH 


ENAMELED 
China Works, Stoke-upon-Tren 
Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.'8 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, 4c. 
THOS. ASPINWALT. & SON, 
75 & 77 West 23d St., New York, 
Sole Agents in the United States. 


A CHARMING BOOK BY CAPT. FARRAR. 

“EASTWARD HO! on, Apventurvys at 
Laxgs.” Cloth, 876 the Illustrations, mall, 
$150. JAMAICA PUB. CO., Jamaica Plain, 


re CARLETON’S TREASU RY of KNOWLEDGE 


THK BEST SELLING BOOK KVER kNOWN. The 
discount. Circulars free. Agen 
address G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, N. Y. 


40 Gold & Silver Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. G. L Reed & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


CARDS, Wu. Rochester, N.Y. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


We would call the attention of persons 


who have not-the files of Harper's Weekly 
during the War to 


HARPER'S 


OF THE 


Same size pages as the Weekly, containing 
1000 of the Illustrations that appeared in 
Harper’s Weekly during the War. Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers have destroved all the 
plates and stock of the War Volumes of 
Hurper’s Weekly. 

2 vols., price, delivered free of express 
charges: Cloth, $14.00; Half Morocco, 
Cloth Sides, Marble Edges, $20.00; Full 
Turkey Morocco, Gilt Edges, $30.00. 


SOLD BY SUBSORIPTION ONLY. 


McDONNELL BROS., 
113 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


(ae We invite the attention of General 
Subscription Book Agents to the attrac- 
tions offered their salesmen n by this valuable le work. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘Is 
a@ success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See “ Medical Press,” ** Lancet, 
‘British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only’ with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across 7 
Label. This caution is owing 
various cheap and inferior substitutes hes 
in the market. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEEK, ACKEK, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


DAKOTA. 


Quick, safe, and sure investments for capitalists or 
residenta in Oriska, Barnes County, Dakota. A new 
town on Northern Pacific Railroad, at crossing of 
N. W., twent ty miles west of Dalrymple Farm. Spendid 
opening for Merchants in every | Mechanics in de- 
mand; wages good. Well-settled country, in the the fa- 
mous “wheat belt. Correspondence sol cited. Refer- 
ences: Barres, Reev, & Cooizy, New York: Hmr & 
Leatuyr Nat. Bank, Chicago. Address PERKINS, 
ROBBINS, & CO., Bankers, Oriska, Dakota. 


illustrated catalogue, with 
and music of 26 
handsome decorat 

12c. choice songs, words, music, 


and accompanies: or, 100 popular 


n, all full sheet music 
Diamond 8 School or V iolin, 

50c. Comic, English, 
Eth opian, Home, Irish, Old. 
Opera, Popular, Scotch and Sentimental songs. words 
and music, 100 of each, 30c., or 400 for $1.00. 50 contras, 


_ reels breakdowns, &c., for fon or organ, 50c. 
. TRIFET, 27 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


“THE LITTLE PIG SERIES.” 
Fine new set, eighteen cards, by mail, on 
fix 8c. stampa. ‘WHITING, 60 Nasean St., N. Y. 


a fortune. * Out- 
fit Bt worth 
-, 10 Barclay &t., 


fee. Address E. @. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


Eprrep sy WILLIAM J. ROLFE, A.M. 


-THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


THE TEMPEST. 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


_ AS YOU LIKE IT. ” 


TWELFTH NIGHT. 

A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 
CYMBELINE. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 

A WINTER’S TALE. 

PERICLES, PRINCE OF TYRE. 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 
JULIUS CASAR. 
TWO GENTLEMEN OF VERONA. 
MACBETH. 

LOVE’S LABOUR ’S LOST. 
HAMLET. 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. ¥ 
OTHELLO. 
TIMON OF ATHENS. 

KING LEAR. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

CORIOLANUS. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 

KING JOHN. 

RICHARD THE SECOND. 

HENRY THE FOURTH. Parts I. anv Il. 


| HENRY THE FIFTH. 


HENRY THE SIXTH. Parts 1, IL, ann III. 
RICHARD THE THIRD. 

HENRY THE EIGHTH. 

THE TWO NOBLE KINSMEN. 


This edition of Shakespeare’s plays is intended for school and college use, and also for the 


private student and the general reader. 


The Intropuction to each volume contains the history of the play, according to the latest 
investigations ; an account of the sources of the plot, with copious extracts from the chronicles or 


novels from which Shakespeare drew his materials ; 


foreign criticisms upon the characters of the play. 


and selections from leading English and 


The Text is the result of a careful collation of the folio of 1623 and the other early copies 
with all the more recent editions that have any critical value. 

The Norss are fuller than in any other school or standard editién, except Halliwell’s great 
folios and Furness’s “ New Variorum.” The author has aimed to include ‘all the historical, critical, 
and illustrative matter needed by the teacher as well as the student and the general reader. 


The PicToRIAL ILLUSTRATIONS are a unique feature of this edition. 


The engravings are illus- 


trations in the best sense of the word, being mainly historical portraits and delineations of places, 
buildings, monuments, works of art, costumes, antiquities, etc., connected with the poet or his works. 


Price, per volume, Cloth, 56 cents; Paper, 40 cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 


Village Cart 


The handsomest 


ished in a most thorough manner in every respect. 
feverul very desirable atyles of Road Carts for Gentlemen's driving. Over 
2000 of our Carts in use. All speak in the highest praise of them. Send 
: for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-list. 


SYRACUSE CART CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


and most popu 
lar pleasure art 

e. Intended 
especially for la- 
dies 


and chil- 


dren. It is hung low, to be easy of access; is roomy and comfortable. 
In its construction the very best of materials — are used, and it is fin- 


res We also "manufacture 


( 
J 


for Infants and Children. 


Castoria promotes Digestion 
and overcomes Flatulency, Constipa- 
tion, Sour S , Diarrhoea, and 
Feverishness. ‘It insures health and 


natural sleep; without morphine. 


** Castoria is so well adapted to Children that 
I recommend it me, 414 to any prescription 
known wo me.”’ A. ARCHER, M. D., 
82 Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


What gives our Children cheeks, 
What coves their fevers, makes ~~ 


When babies fret and b — 
What cures their colic, kills their i. 


What cures Consti = 
Sour Stomach, Golda, 


But 


Castor Oil and Paregoric, 
ail Castoria! 


CENTAUR LINIMENT—an absolute cure for Rheuma- 


tism, Sprains, Burns, Galls, &c. The most Powerful and Pene- 
trating Pain-relieving and Healing Remedy known to man. 


| Self-Acting Window Shade Rollers. 


Admitted Superior to All Others 


Ask your upholsterer for them. 
Salesroom, 239 Centre Street, N. Y. 


etam 
of our 


t Address 
THE COTTAGE HEARTH CO., Bosron, Mass. 


19 Yo sick 
BE GENEROUS! cas, 
wants pictures to look at and short stories to to read. 
Send us that friend’s address and 25 cents in 


and we will mail, postpaid, six back numbers 
autifully illustrated magazine (retail price 90 


FREE 


new set Im 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 
Pictures, Visiting and Advertisin 
ards, Palettes and Printing Presses, includ- 
rted Cards, sent to any address for 
CLARK CARD CO., Box 22, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AWEEK. $12 aday at home made. Costly 


$12 Outfit free. Address Tauz & Co., 


SEELEY'S evssen PILE PIPE 


by curing enientl 


nien immediate relief. Sold 


ents) or sent by mai mail for 82. 
Establi ts 7 Chestaut 
Philadelphia, Pa,, or 74 Flest Street, 


AGENTS 


dress, 
etc., S. 7238 Chestnut 


| Messrs. | 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Invite an inspection of their 
present stock of 


SILKS AND VELVETS, 


adapted for Spring and Sum- 
mer usage. 

The facilities they have us 
obtaining types of cloth and 
sketches of design prior to pro- 
duction enables them to make 
the newest distribution of color 
and combination and exhibit 
them in advance of any house 
in Europe. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway, corner 11th St. 


Fashionable Neck Wear for 
Youths, Dress Shirts, Collars a 
ready-made and toorder. Cheviot an Flan- 
nel Travelling Shirts, Pajamas, D 
Robes, Smoking Jackets, Bath Wraps, &c. 


Broadway and (9th St. 


INDIA 


CATARRH 


Abso!utely Pare, Saperior Flavor. 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL TEA, 
Requires only half the usual quantity. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


JOHN PHILLIPS & CQ., 


SANFORD’S RADICAL CURE. 


Head Colds, Watery meme from the Nose 
and Eyes, ng Noises in the Head, Nervous 
Headache and Fever instant! Bh ween 5 


Choking mucus dislodged, membrane cleansed 
and healed, breath sweetened, emc ll, taste and 
restored and ravages checked. 

b, Bronchitis, Droppings into the Throat, 
Paine n the Chest, Dyspepsia, Wasting of Strength 
and Ficsh, Loss of Sleep, etc., cu 

One bottle Radical Cure, one box “Catarrhal Sol- 
vent and one Dr. Sanford’s ———, in one pack- 


age, of all druggists, for $1. a or SaNFORD’s 
RaDicaL CuRE. WEEKS R, Boston. 


118.000 Words, 
“A LIBRARY IN ITSELF.” 


An ever-present and reliable schoctan school master to the whole 
amily.—S. 


6. &C. MERRIAM & CO., ‘Pubs, Springfield, Mass. 
AQ Chromo Visitin Carda,no 2 alike,for 1SS8,name on, 


and Tilustrated P remium Liat, 10c. Warranted bext 
sold. Agents wanted. L. Jones & Co., Nassau, N. Y. 


S66 ce a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


Address H. Hatxert & Co., Portland, Maine, 


~ & 
259 
| 
| \ | 
| | ' 
| 
/) THE BEST OF ALL OFFERS. ji r 
We willsend the LITERARY BAZAR a mammothfil 
Sketches,-Poems, in fact everything to amuse and 
struct the whole family circle, on trial mon 
to all who will send us 30c, in money or —~ nd 
j/ toeach person we will give Free, 1 Elegant 
Handle Pocket Knife, suitable for a Ae gent, (ses 
;10 Interesting Games; 13 New Tricks in 
ic; 10 Pieces of new and 5 at ape Music ; 26 Beautiful! 
Fancy Work Patterns: if you will agree to show the — 
j4 \paper and premiums to at least 5 persons. Ali of the ae 
Premiums are sent as absolutely free Gifts,ta 
Bost a og son order- | Se. 
ing end mensions paper we will give gl. in Gold. 
J 
a) | | 
{ 
| 
.@ @ @ 
secure perma | 
can 
Lady Agents nent employment 
2, Sip =; outfit Free. Adress Queen 
ac 
. 


